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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—a—— 


E are nowadays compelled to go to press so early that 

we are unable to report the decision in the matter of 

the Chartered South Africa Company which Mr. Chamberlain 
doubtless announced and defended yesterday evening. That 
decision has been forced on by the anger created among all 
parties by the cipher telegrams betrayed by the key seized 
among Dr. Jameson’s baggage, and also by the obvious 
tension still existing between our Government and that of 
the Transvaal. It appears from official telegraphic despatches 
recently forwarded to London that Mr. Kruger actually 
believed that the force of six hundred men ordered to 
Bulawayo to aid in the defence really included six thousand 
men who were intended to invade the Transvaal, and when 
Sir H. Robinson assured him of the contrary, disbelieved him. 
He even persuaded Sir Jacobus de Wet, our hopelessly in- 
efficient Agent in Pretoria, to ask Sir Hercules to allow a joint 
Commission from the two Governments to visit Mafeking and 
report! That was too much even for the invincible patience 
of Sir Hercules Robinson, who sharply requested that he 
might have no more of such “preposterous” proposals, 
whereupon Sir Jacobus apologised. That gentleman is, we 
believe, seriously ill, and we hope to hear speedily that he has 
been kindly accorded unlimited sick-leave. His ineptitude is 
enough to ruin any State in the world, and has been dis- 
played once before in his failure to send information to Dr. 
Jameson which might have induced that rash leader to retire. 

















The contest of opinion over the Chartered Company is very 
bitter in London. The friends of that body, supported by the 
Times, the Telegraph, and some other less important journals, 
maintain that the Company, and especially Mr. Rhodes, are 
indispensable to South Africa, and that the most that ought 
to be conceded to its opponents is a Commission of Inquiry. 
The Radicals, on the other hand, with the half-unwilling 
consent of the Whigs, insist that the Charter should be with- 
drawn, even if Mr. Rhodes is not brought to trial. We find 
ourselves for once in sympathy with the Radicals, believing 
that, in circumstances like those of South Africa, only the 
Government can be either impartial or sufficiently strong; 
but we are bound to acknowledge that the difficulties are 
very great, and that only the Cabinet is, or can be, in posses- 
sion of all the information necessary to a decision. Only the 
Ministry, for example, know what Germany really means, or 
to what extent the extinction of the Company would soothe 
or irritate Afrikander feeling at the Cape. The difficulty 
about money seems to us unreal, and as for the indispensable- 
ness of Mr. Rhodes, nobody, not even Prince Bismarck, is 
indispensable in this world. It should be observed that Cape 
opinion is divided, though not equally, and that the settlers 








in Bulawayo are by no means unanimous in their praise of 
the Company. 


The exact facts as to the resignation of Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit as directors of the Chartered Company are con- 
tained in a letter from Mr. Bourchier F. Hawksley read at 
a meeting of the directors on Thursday. Mr. Hawksley 
says that Mr. Rhodes, before his departure from England, 
requested him, should he deem it advisable, to hand in 
his resignation. Mr. Hawksley therefore handed it in as 
well as that of Mr. Beit, adding, however, the remark 
that the directors, before accepting them, might think it 
expedient to consult Mr. Rhodes. The directors did so, and 
were told to “ wait” as below, an order which, like every other 
order from Mr. Rhodes, they have dutifully accepted. They, 
however, asked Mr. Chamberlain for advice, which Mr. 
Chamberlain refused to give. We suppose he was right 
under the circumstances, but the Secretary for the Colonies 
has, as we understand the Charter, a definite legal power of 
control over the Chartered Company. Are they not bound 
to take his advice under penalty of the loss of the charter f 
and if they are so bound, they must prima facie have some 
sort of right to ask for it. 


The news from Bulawayo must be considered a little 
uncertain. Earl Grey, who has taken up the reins there, 
considers that the back of the rebellion is broken, and has 
even requested the High Commissioner to delay sending re- 
inforcements, as they now only add to the great difficulty of 
collecting sufficient food. That statement is supported, more- 
over, by native reports, according to which the Matabele 
leaders are quarrellingamong themselves, onelarge party being 
in favour of trekking across the Zambesi, and founding by 
conquest a new kingdom. On the other hand, it is just 
possible that the Matabele regiments are retiring in search of 
Mr. Rhcdes’s party, which is marching from Gwelo to Bula- 
wayo. That is the information of the correspondent of the 
Telegraph, who sends his message, dated Wednesday, from 
Balawayo vid Pretoria. This statement, too, corresponds 
curiously with a telegram from Mr. Rhodes which bids his 
directors in London let the question of his resignation 
“ wait,” as “ we fight Matabele again to-morrow,” “ to-morrow” 
being Thursday, the 7th inst. 


Nasr-ed-din, for nearly fifty years Shah of Persia, was on 
Friday week assassinated in the Mosque of Shah Abdul Azim, 
near Teheran. He was kneeling in prayer when the assassin, 
Moollah Reza, who had watched his movements for weeks 
through connections employed in the Royal harem, fired a 
pistol point-blank at his back. The Shah rose, staggered a 
few paces, and fell, dying in about half-an-hour. The assassin 
has been arrested, and has, it is said, confessed, probably 
under torture, that he was one of a group who had resolved to 
murder the Shah in revenge for his long and terrible persecution 
of the Babi sect. Assassination is a crime not to be excused 
or palliated, but we are unable to join in the praises of the 
deceased monarch, who was callous even for an Asiatic, who 
slaughtered without pity or remorse, who lived to pile up a 
personal treasure, and under whose rule Persia has become 
steadily weaker, less populous, and more poverty-stricken 
He has been succeeded by his second son, Mozaffer-ed-din, 
the Governor of Azerbijan, who was preferred by his father 
because he is Royal on both sides, but who bas always 
been described as greatly the inferior of his elder brother, the 
Governor of Ispahan. The adhesion of the Prime Minister, 
a man dreaded for his sternness, and a prompt recognition by 
Russia and Great Britain, have secured the peaceful accession 
of Mozaffer, but if his brothers remain quiet for many months 
there will be a break in the traditions of the Kajar House. 
That House is not Persian but Tartar, and under its rule of 
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a hundred and one years Persia has retrograded until the 
beautiful land, which might support as many people as 
France, scarcely contains more than Belgium, and is but the 
shell of its ancient self. Why its brave, clever, and adven- 
turous people, with their wonderful traditions, submit to 
the oppression under which they wither, is one of those 
mysteries of Asia which no historian has ever penetrated. 


May-day, which is recognised all over the Continent as the 
Féte of Labour, passed off this year without disturbances 
anywhere except in Vienna. Even there the rioting was acci- 
dental, the populace resenting the action of a restaurant- 
keeper who, being hostile to the anti-Semites, had ordered 
some of that party out. The police interfered to prevent the 
sacking of the house, the mob fought the police, and on the 
soldiery being called in some fifty persons were wounded, 
many of them severely. There is believed to be more 
savage discontent in Vienna than in any great city of 
the Continent. Its people have no quarrel with their 
Emperor, and are not seeking alterations in the laws 
so much as an improvement in their condition, which 
in certain branches of labour is deplorable. Wages are 
very low, hours are terribly long, and the people, who are 
of many nationalities, have been taught to ascribe their suf- 
ferings to the Jews, whom they detest as usurers and anti- 
Christians. If the garrison were withdrawn for a month the 
Jews would be massacred or expelled, and even as it is a Jew 
on foot is in many streets unsafe. There are many of the 
elements of a Revolution in Vienna, but, fortunately for 
Austria, the popular excitements of the capital are necessarily 
local, and the weight of the Empire always in the end para- 
lyses its action. Vienna is not the pivot of the eighteen 
States of which the great monarchy is composed, as Paris is 
of France. 


Sir John Gorst moved the second reading of the Education 
Bill on Tuesday in a speech of great ability and clearness, 
He defined the four objects of the Bill as, first, the levelling- 
up of the voluntary schools and the poorer Board-schools ; 
next, the replacement of School Boards in the rural districts 
where they have failed; thirdly, establishing a common 
authority for primary and secondary schools so that the two 
systems may be closely co-ordinated and linked together ; and 
lastly, decentralising our education system so as to relieve 
the Education Department of a mass of detail under which it 
is breaking down. Sir John Gorst, in referring to the 
new Education Authority created by the Bill, consisting 
partly of County Councillors and partly of a minority 
of nominees called in to assist them, remarked that if 
the opinion of Parliament should be in its favour, it 
would be well to insist on selecting for these nominees 
educational experts, who should be submitted to the Educa- 
tion Department for approval. This suggestion of the Vice- 
President’s seems to us one of great importance, on which the 
whole effectiveness of the new measure might depend, and 
yet so partisan has been the discussion that hardly any notice 
was taken of this weighty hint by either Mr. Asquith or the 
Government’s chief opponents in the Press. Sir John Gorst 
further declared that it was not intended that the new 
Education Authority should be installed in power suddenly 
all over the country, but that the change should be made 
tentatively and gradually, and first in places where it was 
likely to work most effectively. The whole speech was in the 
highest degree able and moderate, and where the cynicism so 
freely attributed to it is to be found, we are quite unable 
to discern. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech was the very reverse of conciliatory. 
It was trenchant, able, and severe. It appears that he disap- 
proves of all decentralisation unless it can be shown that the 
local body to which the central body delegates its authority 
is more capable and competent for the exercise of that 
authority than the central body itself,—a canon which would 
make short work of most Home-rule schemes. He declared 
that the County Councils were very reluctant to accept these 
new powers, and would be quite overburdened by them. He said 
that where even the inspection of factories, in relation to their 
sanitary condition, had been delegated to the local authorities, 
the inspection had been very loose and inadequate, and that it 
would be the same with the new Education Authorities, and 
he attacked sharply the finance of the scheme, as well as its 








proposal to let the parents decide on the siliein cone 
which they desired their children to be educated. a Mae . 
Mr. Asquith seemed to place no faith at all in the oliecahians 
earnestness of the County Councils, and positively to dislike. 
the idea of giving the parents any control over the niu 
teaching of their children. Of the speeches which followed 

Mr. George Dixon’s was the most remarkable, as he repre. 
sents the discontented Birmingham party. He will perhaps vote 
for the second reading, but unless the new 4s. grant is given. 
equally to all schools, rich or poor, he declared that he must 
vote for the rejection of the Bill on its third reading, 


Wednesday’s debate was not very remarkable except for 
Lord George Hamilton’s speech, though Mr, Yorall con. 
demned the Bill from the teacher’s point of view, and declared 
that the 43. must be increased to 10s. 6d. if the voluntary 
schools were to be made effective. Lord George Hamilton 
however, who has had great experience on the London Schoo} 
Board, delivered a very effective speech, especially insisting 
on the spendthrift raising of rates in many School Boards, 
aimed far less at the improvement of the school than at the 
hope of extracting extra grants from the Central Depart- 
ment, so that often 1s. or 2s. are added to the rates to extract an 
additional 8d. or 9d. of grant from the Education Department, 


Thursday’s rather languid debate began with an attack on 
the Bill by Sir Charles Dilke, but the most important speech 
was that of Sir William Hart-Dyke, who, as having been the 
Vice-President of the Council himself, spoke with a certain 
authority. He heartily supported the Bill, but he pointed 
out that as the 4s. grant was intended to add to the resources 
of the voluntary schools, it would be monstrous to let it 
merely replace voluntary subscriptions, and he urged that it 
should not be given except where the voluntary subscriptions 
showed no falling off from the average of the previous five years, 
Otherwise his speech was one of very earnest support to the 
Bill, and we at least heartily agree with the amendment 
which he suggested. There was also an interesting speech 
from Mr, Alfred Lyttelton, who delivered a very able defence 
of the measure against the attacks of those who called it an 
endowment of denominational teaching. Any one who may 
have been taken in by that assertion could not do better than 
study Mr. Lyttelton’s reply to it, which seems to us absolutely 
conclusive. Mr. Ernest Gray’s speech on behalf of the 
teachers was also a remarkable one, and more than a refuta- 
tion of Mr. Yoxall’s. Sir George Trevelyan of course de- 
nounced the Bill in the most trenchant fashion. 


Sir William Harcourt made a good, rattling speech at the 
National Liberal Club on Tuesday night, in which he 
endeavoured to persuade his hearers that the great majority 
of the present Government would soon melt away like snow 
before a summer’s sun. But on this part of his speech we 
have dwelt enough in another column. He chaffed Lord 
Salisbury, of course, for his failure in Armenia, and 
especially for his not very magnanimous attempt to throw 
the blame of it on his predecessor in the Foreign Office, 
which, however true in itself, had certainly better have been 
left to some other friendly orator to say for him, if it were 
a plea worth putting forward at all; and then Sir William went 
on to attack the expedition against Dongola, and especially 
the very economical expression of our intent to make war with 
limited liabiltty in which Mr. Chamberlain had declared the 
object of the Government :—“ We are going as far as we 
can, limited by the resistance which we shall meet.” “ Why,” 
said Sir William Harcourt, “that is the spirit of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek when the duel was about to come off. ‘Plague 
on’t!’ he said. ‘An’ I thought he had been valiant and so 
cunning in fence, I’d have seen him hanged ere I had 
challenged him. Let him let the matter slip and I'll give 
him my horse, grey Capilet.’” Yes, but this 1s not a 
duel, not an affair of “honour,” but a deliberate effort to sct 
Egypt free from the incursions of these rapacious Dervishes, 
and it is not a question of courage, but of policy, how we can 
best use our resources for the advantage of the country. The 
Sirdar is not a Sir Andrew Aguecheek, but an experienced 
English soldier, responsible for the safety of Egypt and for 
the most effective use of his own troops. The Duke of 
Wellington acted on precisely the same principles at Torres 
Vedras as Mr, Chamberlain laid down for the body of troops 
advancing towards Dongola. 
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Atthe annual dinner of the Hardwicke Debating Society 
held at the Criterion on Wednesday, Mr. John Dillon, re- 
turning thanks for the House of Commons, said that though 
it could certainly not from any point of view be regarded as 
a successful institution as far as Irish affairs were concerned, 
there was a point of view from which the British House 
of Commons was @ success greater than had ever been 
achieved by human minds before,—the point of view of 
securiog liberty to the people. The greatest function of the 
House of Commons was to enable ordered liberty to exist, to 
be the machinery through which public opinion could be con- 
tinually brought to bear on the Government of this country. 
The problem was to secure strong government together with 
liberty, and he did not believe that problem had ever been so 
well solved as it had been by the British House of Commons 
for Great Britain. That is true; and if Mr. Dillon could clear 
his mind of the cant of Nationalism — Nationalism and 
patriotism have no patent to secure them from cant—he would 
mot need to except Ireland. Mr. Dillon believed that the 
House of Commons never was purer, “in spite of the 
Qhartered Company and other great institutions.” This 
introduction of the Chartered Company was rather a back- 
handed stroke. Mr. Dillon was stilla loyal follower of Mr. 
Parnell when the party accepted a subscription of £10,000 
from the creator and head of the Chartered Company. 


On Tuesday Mr. Goschen spoke at the annual dinner of the 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserve, held at the St. George’s 
(lub, Hanover Square. After noticing how 100 officers 
of the Naval Reserve had lately entered the Navy, Mr. 
Goschen pointed out that at this moment our Reserve is 
composed of 10,600 men of the first reserve, of 10,800 of 
the second reserve, and of 2,000 engine-room complement 
ratings,—a number which is to be increased by 500 in the 
present year. These numbers are distinct from the officers, 
who number about 1,400, but are to be increased to 1,500. 
The first-class among the men are usually in distant sea- 
going ships, and so not immediately available, but the second- 
class are fishermen and men engaged in the coasting trade. 
The 23,000 men in these two classes were a real, and not a 
mere paper, force, and the notion that they would not present 
themselves when called on was to be flung back in the teeth 
of those who made it. On the whole, Mr. Goschen’s speech 
was a satisfactory one, for it showed that the Admiralty in- 
tend to make a reality of the Reserve, and not to let it be in 
any shape or form a sham force. We wish, however, that 
Mr. Goschen would consider whether he could not get some- 
thing like an inscription maritime through technical education 
in seamanship. Let the maritime counties and cities, by 
means of a Government grant, enter four thousand boys of 
thirteen every year for a three years’ training in seamanship, 
and in exchange for that training let us keep a twenty years’ 
lien upon them for service in the Royal Naval Reserve. After 
twenty years we should have a Reserve of upwards of 70,000 
men, 


We deeply regret to record the death of Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
the well-known landscape painter, which occurred on Sun- 
day, almost suddenly, though he had been ill. Mr. Alfred 
Hunt was an artist of rare merit, who belonged to the school 
of Turner and painted, chiefly in water-colour, landscapes full 
of subtle feeling and insight, that frequently revealed to the 
onlooker the reason of the charm in scenes which previously 
he had only admired. His exquisite skill in rendering certain 
moods of Nature was the more remarkable because he observed 
them through the slight haze which to all short-sighted men 
softens while it obscures the outlines of all upon which they are 
looking. Mr. Hunt, who was dearly liked by his friends for 
the sweetness of his disposition, a sweetness which did not pre- 
vent his entertaining strong opinions, was a scholar of varied 
knowledge and accomplishments, who might have succeeded in 
literature, and whom the Royal Academy would have honoured 
itself in electing to its ranks. Though personally popular, 
he was however passed over, a neglect which he keenly felt; 
but his work found, we believe, more appreciation among 
purchasers than his friend Mr. Quilter, who has often dwelt 
on his merits in our own columns, and who publishes a generous 
estimate of his quality in the Times of Wednesday, is quite 
aware. Few men more charming have devoted themselves to 
art, and his death withdraws a source of popular esteem 





from the Royal Society of Water-Colours, to which he was’ 
devoted, and of which he was an ornament. 


At the one hundred and sixth anniversary dinner in aid of the 
Royal Literary Fund, with the Earl of Crewe, himself a poet 
as well as the son of a poet, in the chair, the most striking of 
the speeches was made by Captain Frank Younghusband, the 
great traveller, whose remarkable book on “The Heart of a Con- 
tinent” was reviewed only a few weeks ago in these columns 
(Spectator of April 11th), and who testified in graphic and ani- 
mated language to the inspiration which great travellers derive 
from contact with the better literature of their country. He 
had found in Chitral, he said, a threepenny edition of Scott’s 
“Marmion” which had been a great delight to him, and had 
stimulated him to obtain such a vivid insight into the scenery 
of a new country and the lives of its inhabitants, as Sir 
Water Scott had given him into the scenery and life of the 
people of Scotland at the time of the battle of Flodden Field. 
Indeed we cannot doubt that if our greater wanderers would 
steep their minds in the literature of the greater poets and 
travellers during their journeys, they would learn, what Captain 
Younghusband has evidently learned, how to make the stories 
of their own adventures at least as full of interesting reflections 
as they possibly could be of keen observation and daring 
escapes from the perils of flood and field. 


At the conversazione of the Royal Society on Wednesday 
there were exhibited some remarkable results of the new 
photography, which prove that in the domain of surgery the 
X rays are going to do excellent work. We regret to 
see that the writer in the Times uses the words “ skiagrams ” 
and “skiagraphed,”—a hideously ugly though correct term. 
Among these “skiagrams” was one of Lord Salisbury’s 
hand, which exhibited, said the demonstrator, “ distinct 
marks of incipient gout.” Another sensational exhibit was 
the coloured photographs produced by Mr. Ives. These are 
said to be more perfect than anything hitherto produced. 
Instantaneous photography has also this year been carried to 
an almost incredible point. An exposure of less than three 
millionths of a second has been attained, and renders it 
possible to ‘“‘take” bubbles in process of formation. Some 
day the idea of a bubble-company arising in a director’s brain 
will be given us by means of X rays combined with this 
process. Among other miracles was that of an aluminium 
wire heated four hundred degrees above its melting-point and 
yet retaining its shape. Altogether the men of science 
showed that the realms of romance are still open, though the 
door has rather dull-looking legends painted on its outside. 


At the meeting of the British Iron Trade Conference 
which took place at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
Wednesday, the President, Sir Alfred Hickman, M.P., made 
a very remarkable statement. ‘“ What,” he asked, “was the 
cause that we were being left behind in the race?” The 
delegation of the British iron trade which recently visited 
the Continent were unanimous in assigning, as the chief 
reason, the much lower cost of conveying the material. A 
reduction of a farthing per ton in the carriage of minerals 
would revolutionise the English iron trade. That is very in- 
teresting, and, we believe, true. Our neglect of canals and 
our extravagant system of railway transport has injured all 
our industries, and half-killed those pressed by foreign com- 
petition, like agriculture andiron. Mr. Jeans’s statement to 
the Conference as to what is happening in the iron trade is 
as gloomy as it is sensational. During the past twenty years 
we have, he declared, yielded up our place of supremacy in all 
branches of the iron and steel trade, except that of tinplates, 
to the United States. German and Belgian supremacy was 
established in nearly every country, including our own; while 
nations such as Russia had created on the most modern 
lines an iron industry which would bear comparison with that 
of Western Europe; and countries such as China, Japan, 
India, Canada, and Mexico had started on a career of iron- 
making. Clearly, we shall lose the iron trade altogether 
unless we cheapen transport and adopt the newest processes. 
Staving off the evil day when new machinery must be bought 
is one of the surest and most effective ways of ruining a 
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656 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE CHARTERED COMPANY OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


F we had the courage, or shall we say the impudence, 
of some of our daily contemporaries, we should be 
tempted to propose that the House of Commons should 
make Friday the faddist’s day instead of Wednesday. 
The present arrangement is so very inconvenient for 
weekly papers. We write necessarily before the great 
debate of Friday on South Africa, and facts will doubt- 
less come out in that debate which will greatly help to 
clear up a most complicated situation. Still, it is possible 
from all the new intelligence received this week to form a 
provisional opinion, and we confess that, subject always 
to fresh information, we entertain a strong one. We do 
not believe the Government can avoid the appointment of 
a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the conduct of the 
Chartered Company of South Africa. We ourselves 
detest that course, which seems to us to impair or nullify 
the responsibility of the Executive Government. A 
Cabinet is not a judicial tribunal, bound to wait any time 
for evidence, ordered to exclude all hearsays, and obliged 
to hear counsel on the other side, but an executive 
body appointed to act upon such information as it can get, 
to make itself as certain as it can, and then to act or pro- 
pose action with celerity and decision. This Cabinet knows 
very well, ina rough way, what the truth is; it did not 
hesitate forty-eight hours before withdrawing the powers of 
the Chartered Company over its soldiers and police, and 
it has already transferred the sovereignty of Rhodesia, in 
practice if not in theory, to Earl Grey—who is showing 
rather unexpected capacity—and Sir Richard Martin. We 
see no reason of principle why it should not go a step 
farther, and cancel the Charter altogether, buying the 
shareholders’ shares as if they were owners of land required 
for a railway or a naval dockyard. They have no more 
rights than the old “ proprietors” of the East India Com- 
pany had, and must, if that is the best route for the nation 
to take, be compelled to stand out of the road. We do not 
believe for one moment that the Colonial Office cannot 
administer just as well as the Company—it does administer 
Bechuanaland with conspicuous success—and cannot bring 
ourselves to care if such administration mvolves for a short 
time an advance of five or even ten millions sterling. We 
want, in fact, a check of that kind to prevent us from 
taking over any more kingdoms in East Africa before we 
know whether we are to own the Nile; before our plans for 
defending our African Empire are beginning to be com- 
plete; and before we can make up our minds whether we 
intend to square France and Russia, or to join the great 
League of the Central Powers. But we feel nearly certain 
that the Cabinet will not act thus. They,and Mr. Cham- 
berlain first among them, will long for the convenience of 
a great corporation to do their detailed work, and “ open 
up” Rhodesia; they will shrink from proposing large 
pecuniary risks to the House of Commons—they are 
trumpery risks in reality, but the electors are not accus- 
tomed to think in millions—and they will recognise, 
perhaps exaggerate, the muddle created by the intrusion 
of the personal question, and the immovable—and most 
creditable—reluctance of Englishmen to condemn any- 
body unheard. They do not believe that Mr. C. Rhodes 
and Mr. Beit, and the rest of the millionaires concerned, 
will be able to clear themselves from the charge of com- 
plicity in the Raid any more than Colonel Rhodes and 
his friends were able to clear themselves in the trial at 
Pretoria, but they will adhere all the same to a rule which 
it isno doubt most dangerous to depart from, and will 
give them every chance of proving that they were actuated 
by care for the Empire, or at worst by British prejudice, 
rather than by any motive of personal interest or aggran- 
disement in the business world. They will, therefore, 
propose a Commission of Inquiry, which will take years 
to collect its evidence, will cost £100,000, and will 
probably find its report superseded by the progress of 
events. 

That, we feel nearly sure, will in substance be the course 
adopted, and except on the ground we have stated, 
namely, that it establishes a dangerous precedent, and 
diminishes the responsibility of the Executive, we have 
no insuperable objection to make; indeed we should 
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admit that the Government will act y 

compulsion from the situation, but we — that a - 
of the arguments put forward in the newspa: —_ 
defend the decision sorely try our patience, Iti, to 
that if we withdraw the Charter the directors will _ 
to expend their private fortunes in opening up Rhodesia 
in other words, that the British Government, which we i 
raise five hundred millions at 3 per cent. in fort eight 
hours, is compelled to sue to private capitalists for aid’ 
governing its own dominion. We have heard of pre 
things in Italy, and till recently in Austria, but w 
thought, surely on good evidence, that the British 
Treasury was independent of the financiers, and could 
always, if it chose, set the masters of the money market 
at open defiance. Is her Majesty’s Government even in 
South Africa really in need of being “financed” like a 
new railway in a poverty-stricken district? Then we are 
told that Mr. Rhodes’s energy and ability are indispens- 
able to the prosperity of our new territories and even to 
the retention under the British flag of all South Africa, 
We have repeatedly done justice to Mr. Rhodes ag an 
Imperial pioneer, but we see no evidence whatever 
either of energy or ability in recent transactions, and 
would just ask those who keep asserting that Mr. Rhodes 
or any other human being is essential to the British 
Empire whether they have any device for securing him 
from fever, or what they would propose to do if he were 
reached by a Matabele assegai. They will say that question 
is brutal, but really when the Government of a great, 
province is concerned, and it is asserted that its loss or 
retention depend on the continuance in office of one man, 
it becomes needful to ask plainly whether he has any 
guarantee for continued life not enjoyed by the remainder 
of mankind. Then it is argued that nobody can ad- 
minister as well as Mr. Rhodes, and that, therefore, any 
step that may lead to his resignation must be carefully 
avoided. Well, that Mr. Rhodes is a most capable financier 
is fairly proved by the great fortune he has acquired, that 
he has a quality of attracting or dominating those with 
whom he comes in contact is shown by every incident 
throughout this business, and we should not be averse even 
to credit him with a trace of the “ daimonic” quality, the 
insight from within which replaces experience, which we 
attribute to Lord Peterborough or Napoleon ; but where is 
the evidence that Mr. Rhodes can administer better than 
the agents of the Colonial Office ? What land has he ad- 
ministered so well? That he will do things more rapidly 
than the Office may be admitted, but where is the 
necessity for all this hurry? We yield to none of our 
opponents in desire, and hope, that Rhodesia may become 
a splendid province of the Empire, so splendid that the 
name of the man who acquired it may live in history; but 
whether its development takes three years or thirty seems 
to us matter of profound indifference. England is not 
going to die next week, nor her population to decline, 
and Rhodesia will not run away because it is not 
filled with white men fast enough. It is said that 
the Colonial Office cannot open up a new State, but 
why not, if the House of Commons makes an advance 
of money? This country is a perfect reservoir of men 
with capacity for that kind of work, which, remember, 
will very soon terminate; for if colonists once begin to 
swarm into Rhodesia, neither the Colonial Office nor Mr. 
Rhodes will be able to keep them from governing them- 
selves, all the more because Mr. Rhodes must, by the 
very conditions of his authority, tax them heavily for the 
benefit of the Chartered Company. The days for a 
government like that of Lord Baltimore, or even for a 
government like that of William Penn, have passed 
away for ever. And local government once established, 
the Colonial Office, with its experience of every climate 
and almost every race, will, we may rely on it, be a much 
better moderating force, a much abler general referee 
than the Chartered Company. We are always abusing 
our own Departments, but can it be fairly said that the 
Colonial Office has ruled Canada, or Australia, or Ceylon 
in an incompetent or mischievous way? At all events, it 
is the responsible agency we have created, and if we are 
to govern a fifth of the world it must be through respon- 
sible agents, and not through casual millionaires who may 
be like Mr. Rhodes, or may be like Mr. Beit, but who, 
whatever their capacities or their virtues, have succeeded 
in producing the worst and most difficult political muddle 
of our time, who have quarrelled with our necessary C0- 
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ers the Dutch colonists, who have caused a native 
which might have developed into huge proportions, 
ho by all accounts have so irritated their own 
settlers that they would give a plebiscite in favour of Im- 
rial control, that is, in fact, in favour of the much- 
contemned but usually successful Colonial Office. 
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THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


E are disappointed with the spirit of the Education 

W debate which, though not wanting in ability, seems 

to us wanting in impartiality, in detachment, in willingness 

on both sides to admit the strong points of the other side. 
3ir John Gorst, indeed, was not nearly so open to this 
ariticism as Mr. Asquith, whose very able speech was the 
speech of a great barrister rather than of a great states- 
man. We are quite ready to admit to Mr. Asquith that 
the Opposition are not the challengers but the challenged. 

Of course the change proposed is a great one, nor did Sir 

John Gorst deny this. He loudly asserted it. There 

are four great objects, he said, to be attained, first to im- 

prove the rural schools, which, on the whole, are far from 

efficient, the rural School Boards and Board-schools being, 
on the whole, decidedly inferior to the rural voluntary 
schools aud Boards of voluntary managers; the reason 
being that in the rural schools the School Boards are 
mostly afraid of the ratepayers and more eager to spare 
expense than to incur it. The second great object there- 
fore is to get a better system than the School Board 
system for the rural districts, one which will combine zeal 
for education with a disposition to avoid extravagance,— 
to improve the teaching without needlessly alarming the 
ratepayers. Thirdly, there is a great necessity for a better 
understanding between the authorities who superintend 
the elementary schools and the authorities who super- 
intend the second-grade schools, the technical schools, 
and the art schools, and this can only be gained by 
finding a common authority to superintend the connec- 
tions and to remove the conflicts between the two. 

Lastly, the Education Department is far too heavily 

burdened, and is far too inelastic for the needs of the 
different localities, and it is absolutely necessary to 
accommodate better the requirements of an experienced 
department to the requirements of various kinds of local 
wants and tastes. Mr. Asquith hardly admitted any of 
these necessities for an improved system except the third 
with the cordiality we should have expected. He did not 
advert to the inferiority of rural schools, nor to the greater 
inferiority of the rural Board-schools. He would not admit 
frankly the failure of the School Board system in districts 
where the unpopularity of high rates is the chief obstacle 
to good education. He did not indeed deny the advisa- 
bility of co-ordinating better the higher with the 
elementary education. But he resisted stoutly the pro- 
posal to decentralise the administration of education, in 
the sense of adapting it better to the needs and tastes of 
different localities. He made a very able attack on the 
principle of devolution as the Bill embodies it, declaring 
that the local authorities would be very indifferent 
to the task of efficient inspection, and he used his 
experience of the inadequacy of the local inspection 
of factories to prove his case. But he took no notice 
whatever of the provisions in the present Bill in- 
tended to prevent this kind of looseness, especially the 
power given to County Councils to associate with their 
Education Authority a considerable number of external 
colleagues, Yet Sir John Gorst had not only insisted on 
this, but had emphatically proposed that the Education 
Department should be authorised to develop it into one of 
the most important and essential of the features of the 
Bill. That is the great fault of Mr. Asquith’s speech. He 
did all in his power to depreciate the educational character 
of the new Education Authority, without taking the 
slightest notice of the most important provisions for pre- 
venting it from slurring over its duties, and from allowing 
the public grants to be made without any sufficient evidence 
that they had been deserved. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the debate than the 
attacks of the Gladstonian Opposition on the proposal 
to decentralise education and to hand over the regula- 
tion of its local character to local authorities, directly 
they found the Conservative Government proposing it. 
What they say is that Boards of Managers elected, or 
even partly elected, by the population of the district in 








which the school is to be established, would secure 
educational excellence, but that County Councils elected 
partly for other purposes, and bound to consider the 
wants of the district as regards highways, drainage, and 
other matters of that kind, would be quite incompetent. 
to deal with so separate a subject as education. But 
why should the physical needs of the county eclipse the 
mental needs, instead of the mental overbearing the 
physical ? Have the County Councils shown themselves 
indifferent to the wants of the counties in the way of 
recreation and amusement? Have they not been earnest 
to provide people’s parks and even diversions of an innocent 
and wholesome kind? And why, if elected, as they would 
be, with a special view to education, and allowed or even 
directed to associate with themselves a considerable 
number of educational experts, should we assume, as Mr. 
Asquith assumes, that they would, as a matter of course, 
neglect their very highest duties? Lord George Hamilton 
said very justly that it is far from undesirable that the 
Educational Authority should be obliged to consider 
carefully the expenditure of the district on other matters,. 
so as to be compelled to take economy as well as efficiency. 
into account in providing even the machinery of education. 
Have we not always found that the need for economy 
rather improves than deteriorates the efficiency of our 
arrangements, even in other matters, such as military or 
naval administration? We do not for a moment believe 
that so very important a matter as education would be 
slurred over and botched only because the County Council 
had other and more material interests to attend to. Inour 
belief the School Boards would often have been more and 
not less efficient, if they had been forced to calculate more- 
carefully the thrifty use of the means at their disposal. 
We entirely agree with the principle that the quality of. 
the teaching is a matter of the very highest importance, . 
and that parsimony in paying the teachers is a great: 
blunder. But though parsimony in paying them is a 
great blunder, it is of the first importance that they them- 
selves should feel bound to study thrift and skilful. 
organisation in the control of their schools, and should 
not be allowed to launch into needless expenditure. As 
economical cooks are the best cooks, so economical 
teachers are the best teachers. The habit of making the- 
most of their own mental resources for impressing and 
interesting children, is one of the best possible guarantees 
for really good teaching. We believe that the decentralisa- 
tion set on foot by the Bill will be far more effective if it 
is inspired by an economical spirit in all but the choice of 
teachers, than it would be if it were to be quite free to 
dispose of vast resources and at liberty to draw on the 
rates almost without a limit. 

Again, nothing is more remarkable, as Lord George 
Hamilton justly remarked, than Mr. Asquith’s positive 
dislike for allowing the parents to choose the kind of 
religious instruction to be given to their own children. 
To combine a shriek for the popular election of managers 
with a shriek against the parental right to choose their 
children’s religious teachers, is one of the oddest of the 
phenomena of this debate. It would almost seem as if: 
Mr. Asquith thought that there is something so sacred 
and mysterious in a poll that an exercise of discretion is 
thereby sanctified and ennobled, whereas if it is only 
expressed in person or by writing, it is nothing worth. 
The poll of a village is treated as almost worthy of 
reverence, while the combination of a number of parents 
of like religious views is regarded with something like 
sceptical scorn. We cannot understand this kind of ‘in- 
difference to any sort of parental discretion not manifested 
by a ballot. The discussion of the twenty-seventh clause 
of the Bill has so far been extremely defective. Our 
own opinion is, and has always been, that by far the 
majority of the parents will be well contented with the 
religious teaching as it is, and will not ask for separate 
denominational instruction; nor do we wish to see it 
otherwise. But in the case of Roman Catholic parents, 
and even in that of a few of the stricter sects, especially 
in Wales, there will not be this disposition to acquiesce in 
the teaching given by the regular staff of the school, and 
in most cases it is only fair and right that the wishes 
of the parents should be obeyed. We do not understand, 
and greatly distrust, the Liberalism which desires to over- 
rule the religious convictions of the parents, while it cries 
out for the divine right of electing managers at the dis- 
cretion of the ratepayers. 
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THE MURDER OF THE SHAH. 


SSASSINATION is murder, and inexcusable, be the 
provocation what it may; but if ever a Sovereign 
tempted fate it was Nasr-ed-din, the late Persian King of 
Kings. Throughout his long reign of fifty years he 
governed like an Asiatic despot of the worst type, thinking 
only of his own autocracy and his own private fortune, 
and his own exemption from anything that could disturb 
his peace. All who resisted him, or whom he feared, or 
whom he suspected, he slaughtered out, often with 
circumstances of hideous cruelty. Throughout his 
reign he persecuted the remainder of the fire-wor- 
shippers, who still in secluded places of Persia keep 
up their old worship of the suv, and still maintain a 
secret correspondence with the emancipated members of 
their sect whom we all respect as Parsees; and when a 
Mahommedan sect, the Babis, who bear to ordinary 
Mussulmans the relation which the Covenanters bore to 
ordinary Protestants, threatened revolt, he suppressed 
them by means which may be guessed from the fact that 
trays of human eyes were presented to him in proof that 
his orders had been executed. He must have had some 
ability, or he could not have maintained his despotic 
power so long, or have been so dreaded by his servants ; 
but his efforts to establish an army never succeeded, his 
defence of his kingdom against the British invasion of 
1856 was of the feeblest kind, and though he played off 
the Ambassadors of Europe against each other with 
a certain skill, as the Sultan also does, he distrusted all 
Ambassadors alike, and never succeeded, though he had 
magnificent opportunities, in securing a trustworthy ally. 
England was always suspicious, and Russia always 
encroaching. In internal affairs he continued the evil 
policy of his Tartar House, which trusts no one but a 
Prince with local powers; there was no appeal against his 
kinsfolk, and under their rule the population of the 
villages withered away until it seemed that Persia, by 
nature one of the richest countries in the world, might 
become a desert, and until the true Persians, a lively, 
witty, and vigorous race, often described as the French of 
Asia, were reduced, Sir Henry Rawlinson said, to less 
than five millions. Persia, in fact, as we used to think of 
her, no longer exists. All this while, though he was 
master of the whole revenue of his kingdom and practi- 
cally of all its resources, he was intent on heaping upa 
treasure for himself in a movable form, and when he died 
he was owner of the greatest mass of precious stones 
collected together in the world. Where a wiser man, 
even in the East, would have had a banker’s receipt, which 
could not be stolen or taken by «violence, he had, as 
a British Minister once testified, ‘‘ buckets” of diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds deeper than a man’s fore-arm could 
reach. He was, in fact, an Asiatic Prince of a type im- 
possible in Europe, and while we hold his murder, 
probably by an agent of the Babis, to have been utterly 
wicked, we cannot affect either to lament his fate or to 
feel any surprise that in spite of elaborate precautions it 
arrived. 
It is difficult and nearly useless to predict what may 
happen in any Asiatic State after a change in the occu- 
pancy of the throne. It is possible that the new 
Sovereign, though a weak man, and hampered by disease of 
the eyes, may be able to seat himself quietly in his father’s 
place, for the means of resistance have declined, like every- 
thing else in Persia during Nasr-ed-din’s long reign. There 
may no longer be the energy even for civil war. According 
to all precedents, however, there should be peace and good 
order for a moment, then a furious quarrel among the 
Princes over the late Shah’s fortune, and then arrests, 
flights, conspiracies, and mutinies, ending after much 
-bloodshed, many assassinations, and the further ruin of 
some provinces, in the triumph of the most resolute or 
most fortunate of the competitors, who, making a solitude 
round the throne, would be saluted by the people in his 
loneliness as a true Sovereign of the ancient kind, a King 
of Kings like Nadir Shah. The King’s sons would become 
the Satraps of the Empire, the King would accumulate a 
new treasure, and the peasants, who are the stakes in the 
evil game; would become a little fewer, a little poorer, a 
little more wretched than they were before. That, we say, 
is the regular course of affairs in Persia; and though 
there are to-day new and incalculable factors in the quarrel, 
and though the Princes of the Kajar House may dread 





Russian or English interference, an a ee 
from civil war, we think it most ig — shina 
will be respected, and that the royal brothers mild. cA 
greed, with suspicions, and with that thirst for uneontliet 
power which is the temptation of every well-born Asiati 
will fly in no long time at one another’s throats One, the 
eldest, is the ablest and sternest man in Persia, the hop f 
every malcontent, and another, the third, is Minister of Wa 
and guardian of his father’s wealth. If they do, there ill 
be one more disturbing influence in English oliti : 
for Russia is sure to support her candidate re foree 
she regarding Persia as a kind of property in reversion 
and a strong party in this country will declare that sa 
we resist Russia in Persia India will be lost. It will Le 
be lost or endangered one whit more than it is now fo 
if Russia stops in Northern Persia she will have gained 
nothing except an addition of territory, of which she has 
already too much, and if she takes the whole land she 
will place herself for the first time fairly within English 
reach. We could wish for nothing better, if the secular 
struggle with Russia is to go on for ever, than to be able 
whenever she threatened us to drag her armies across the 
Caspian to fight in an intolerable climate against a foo 
whose base rested on a military empire as strong ag 
India might by wise government be made. Persia would 
be a far easier place to strike at than the Caucasus, and 
defeat there under the suggested hypothesis would in. 
volve to the Czars all the consequences which followed 
defeat in the Crimea. 

It is useless, however, to continue that argument while 
the course of events is still uncertain. There is nothing 
to be gained by prophetic politics, which always create 
irritation abroad, and usually tempt us to waste strength 
in preparations which, like those for defending the Afghan 
frontier, may prove—in the event supposed would prove 
—to have been entirely misdirected. But we would ask 
our countrymen to reflect seriously upon the answer to this 
great question,—Have not our enemies in Russia some ex- 
cuse when they say that the single. obstacle to Russian 
expansion, that is, in their opinion, to her fulfilment of her 
obvious destiny, is Great Britain? North, south, or 
east, wherever the rapidly growing Slav people make an 
effort to reach the water, there is England lying straight 
and immovable right across their path. If they ask for 
Hammerfest and access to the Atlantic, there are we 
protecting Norway from “ outrageous injustice.” If they 
try to acquire Constantinople, and so reach the Medi. 
terranean, we are defending Turkey. If they resolve to 
open up Southern Siberia, and turn it into a Canada for 
their swarming multitudes of peasants, we declare that 
they threaten our “interests” in China, and must confine 
themselves to ice-locked ports and islands like that 
terrible Saghalien. If they step across the Caspian, 
which as a water-road leads nowhere, and occupy the 
nearly derelict kingdom of Persia, we shout that India is 
threatened, and that Russia must go back under penalty 
of a war, which, with Central Europe banded against her, 
might end in reducing her to anarchy. Let us ask our- 
selves frankly and fairly how we should feel if the 
Russian circumstances were our own, remembering as a 
mere illustration how we did feel when the German 
Emperor appeared to be interfering with our expansion in 
South Africa. We should regard Great Britain as the 
one enemy to be dealt with, and should press on, resolving 
to run any risk rather than be baffled for ever by selfish 
enemies at every turn. We all know that this would 
be our decision, and it is one which we ought, in 
considering the whole question, steadily to remember. 
We are not arguing, be it observed, just now that 
our policy is wrong, though it seems to us born 
of irrational fears and equally irrational arrogance. 
It may be that it is the duty of Great Britain to sacrifice 
her own future in the vain effort to prevent the expansion 
of Russia in any division of the world, to keep her people 
confined to their melancholy plains until the destined 
hour arrives when the outbreak of the Russian millions, 
now increasing faster even than our own, can no longer be 
arrested. All we contend is that Russian suspicion of 
Great Britain and anger against her, and habit of plotting 
to reduce her power, are the natural and inevitable results 
of a situation which must seem to Russians absolutely in- 
tolerable, and which we ourselves, with all our professions 
of moderation, would assuredly never bear. We will not 
assert that the situation could be avoided; but still, we 
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eannot be blind to the fact that while we are the greatest 
and richest Power in Asia we have still so nlanaged matters 
that nothing ever occurs there which is nota misfortune 
forus. Be it in China, or Siam, or Corea, or Afghanistan, 
or Persia, or Turkey, the moment there is an event reported 
we all feel, and most of us say, that a new, and it may be 
a great, danger has arisen for Great Britain. We are 
neither “ Little Englanders” nor of those who iove to 
accuse our own countrymen, but there is something wrong 
somewhere in the arrangements under which this country 
js alarmed because a King of Persia or a Queen of Corea 
is removed by an assassin’s hand. Friendship with Russia, 
were it only possible, would at all events remove a burden 
which is now almost as widespread as is the Queen’s 
dominion or our trade. 





THE UNDERMINING OF GREAT MAJORITIES. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT allowed himself a few 
minutes of almost riotous delight on Tuesday at 

the National Liberal Club, in glorying over the imaginary 
melting away of the great majority of the Government. 
The Hebrew people might have expressed his mood by 
saying whatever is equivalent to the expression used by 
our translators of the Bible when they declare that a 
man’s “ glory rejoiced ” in the visions summoned up. But 
visions of that kind are of short duration. And though 
it is quite true that large majorities in the House of Com- 
mons are very apt to vanish as a great Eastern army 
sometimes vanished away almost in a single night, before 
terror or plague, it is hardly safe to count on that pro- 
cess with Sir William Harcourt’s somewhat arrogant pre- 
cipitation. He revelled in the recollection of other great 
majorities which had disappeared like the melting of a 
fall of snow. But then he hardly dwelt sufficiently on 
the causes which had produced the melting away of the 
snow. The great majority of the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment disappeared in something like three years; but, 
then, what was it that caused that disappearance? In 
great measure the unpopular character of the very difficult 
and beneficent task attempted by the stern economists of 
that period in the reform of the old Poor-law, a task which 
involved much pitiless severity in the adherence to rather 
austere principles, and partly, also, the endeavour to attack 
that all but insoluble problem which took the nation some- 
thing like forty years to deal with, how to abate the 
grievance of the Established Church of Ireland. Both 
these enterprises were not only very hard nuts to crack, 
but involved a good deal of very unwelcome legislative 
policy, for which the people of the United Kingdom were 
by no means prepared, and the revulsion of popular feeling 
resulting from the effort to deal with these subjects was 
very great. Again, when Sir Robert Peel gained his majority 
of 91 in 1841, after his appeal to the Conservatives to 
“register, register, register,” how did he lose the consider- 
able majority he had gained? By adopting the exact 
opposite of the policy on behalf of which he had appealed 
to the country. No doubt that reversal of policy was 
fully justified by the circumstances ; but still it is never a 
very dignified course to come in with the promise to do 
one thing, and then to do instead the exactly opposite 
thing. Sir Robert Peel came in to justify the protec- 
tive policy of a sliding-scale on corn, and he remained 
to sweep away that policy for ever. No wonder his 
majority did not survive the recantation of his principle. 
Again, exulted Sir William Harcourt, Lord Palmerston 
obtained a great majority for the Chinese War, and yet 
was swept from power the very next year. Yes, but how 
did he incur that great defeat ? He incurred it by intro- 
ducing a Conspiracy Bill, of which it was, to the minds of 
the English people, the chief feature that he truckled to 
the threats of the French Colonels. And how did Mr. 
Gladstone lose in 1873 his great majority of 1868? He 
lost it by incurring the imputation,—very mistaken in our 
Opinion,—of appearing to truckle to the Irish Roman 
Catholic prelates and failing in the attempt. And how 
did Lord Beaconsfield fritter away his great majority 
of 1874? By apologising for the Turks after their car- 
nival of crime and massacre in Bulgaria, and achieving 
& peace with dishonour which he labelled “ Peace with 
Honour.” Again, Mr. Gladstone’s majority in 1880 was 
frittered away, first by making rather humiliating terms 
With the Parnellites after thundering against them in the 
grand style which only Mr. Gladstone could achieve, and 








next by adopting a policy in South Africa which seemed 
to the people one of submission to the dictation of the’ 
Boers. We believe that in almost every case the great 
majorities which have disappeared so rapidly have been 
extinguished either by an unpopular policy which, how- 
ever intrinsically just, seemed hard and oppressive to the 
instinct of the people, or else by a course of action which 
was either a deliberate reversal of the promises given at 
the polls, or a trailing of the flag before a truculent foe, 
whether at home or abroad. 

No doubt these causes may reappear and may under- 
mine Lord Salisbury’s great majority. The one aspect of 
the present Government which looks most like such a 
result, is Lord Salisbury’s failure to obtain the smallest 
remission of the Turkish cruelties in Armenia, after the very 
high language which he used at the Guildhall in the early 
days of his Ministry. But there at least, the Opposition 
have not the shadow of an advantage over him, and no one 
can pretend that he has joined hands with the oppressor 
as Lord Beaconsfield did in 1878. For the rest Sir 
William Harcourt has nothing to say against Lord 
Salisbury which will diminish his popularity with the 
people of England by a single iota. Sir William Har- 
court thinks that the demonstration against the Dervishes 
and the Soudan despotism, which was brought about 
by the danger of the Italian army after the battle 
of Adowa, will alienate the English people. He 
could hardly have made a greater mistake. Of course 
if we attempt what we cannot do and our arms 
receive a great reverse, the Government will pay the 
usual penalty of ill-success. But if we succeed either 
in greatly attenuating or in annihilating the power of 
the Mahdi’s successor, the enterprise of the Government 
will vastly strengthen instead of weakening its hands; 
and, so far as its policy in South Africa has been developed, 
we believe that it will gain for the Government the just 
praise of grappling with unexpected difficulties from 
which we shall emerge with credit and honour. At any 
rate while we are grappling with these difficulties the 
English people will not be inclined to abandon the Govern- 
ment which is fighting their battle with courage and skill. 
And as for Sir William Harcouri’s attack on the agricul- 
tural and educational policy of the Government, whatever 
he may think of it, he cannot deny that it is a bold and 
frank redemption of the pledges which he and his 
colleagues taunted the Government with giving. What 
would he have said if they had run away from those 
pledges, and attempted to excuse themselves for evading 
them ? Would he not have exulted in a far more truculent 
and a far more sanguine spirit? And would he not have 
been justified in so exulting? What the Government are 
doing is precisely what they promised the constituencies 
that they would do, and so far from its being counted to 
them for disgrace that they are redeeming their promise, 
it will be counted to them for merit. They carried with 
them many of their official opponents on the Agricultural 
Rating Bill, and we believe that they will have the satis- 
faction of achieving an even greater success on the second 
reading of the Education Bill. 

There is no reason at all why the majority of the 
Government should dwindle, if they only go on as 
they have begun. The country is in a phase of 
popular Conservatism, and there appears to be no reason 
why, if the present Government takes care to stick to its 
popular character, and if the Gladstonians take care to 
hold by their craving for revolution as they fortunately do, 
that phase should not predominate for many years. 
We believe that the great majority gained last July was 
even more due to the course taken by Lord Rose- 
bery and his colleagues than to the course taken by 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. The late Government 
made every blunder that it was possible for a Government 
to make (except in finance), and they have repented 
none of them. Indeed they are ostentatious in declaring 
that they hold fast to all the promises of the ridiculous 
Newcastle programme. They still want to give Ireland 
Home-rule, and they still hold out hopes of “ Home-rule 
all round.” ‘They still threaten the English Church, and 
dangle before us “ One man, one vote,” while repudiating 
“ One vote, one value;” they still maintain the righteous- 
ness of their Local Option Bill, and they still wage inter- 
necine war with the farmer and the landlord. Worst of 
all, they still hold on to the thoroughly crazy policy of 
constituting the House of Commons the one and only 
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legislative authority in the country, a policy which the 
country heartily condemns. Thus they have not amended 
their policy in any one respect. While they remain 
what they were, the Government will have the best 
guarantee possible for the security of its tenure, and 
though of course it is possible enough that its popularity 
may collapse in any of the dangerous crises of our foreign 
or Colonial policy, the people will not be in a hurry to 
replace in Office the foolish and fussy Government whic 

in July last they so emphatically condemned. . 





“ BLACK LISTS.” 


E are in no sense enemies of the Trade-Unions. We 
hold that those bodies have done, and are doing, 
good work in enabling the hand-worker to sell his labour 
to the best advantage, and we would do nothing to pre- 
vent their freedom of action in the matter of combination. 
But though we hold that the right of the members of a 
Union to combine is clear both from the moral and the 
legal point of view, and that they may if they choose 
agree not to work with persons who are not members of 
a Union, we hold that this right, like all other rights, 
must be enjoyed with due consideration for the rights of 
others, and must not be exercised maliciously or vin- 
dictively. Union workmen, that is, may refuse to 
work for firms which employ non-Union men, but they 
must not attempt either to punish those firms by ruining 
their business or to injure the non-Union men by 
maliciously holding them up to public odium. The 
obligation on the masters is equally strong. A manu- 
facturer, if he likes, may refuse to employ men who are in 
a Union, but he must not vindictively pursue these 
Union men and attempt to get other manufacturers to 
discharge them, or in other ways try to ruin them in their 
calling. No doubt the line between what is the legitimate 
and what the illegitimate exercise of the right of freedom 
of action in these matters is an extremely fine one, 
and in the abstract it looks almost as if it could not 
be drawn. When, however, it comes to concrete cases 
it proves much easier to say what is legitimate action and 
what is contrary to the law. It is, as we have suggested 
above, only an instance of the principle that each in- 
dividual in the State has certain rights of property and 
personal action, but that these rights must be exercised 
in such a way as not to injure the equally sacred 
rights of others. A, B, and C have a right to use a 
footpath, but they must not exercise that right in such 
a way as to make it impossible for D, E, and F to employ 
their concurrent right of using it. Of course it is quite 
possible to put in theory cases in which two sets of rights 
ome into violent collision, cases in which it seems im- 
possible to say which right is to be limited. In practice, 
-however, it is generally pretty easy to see which side ought 
to be restrained from claiming its pound of flesh in the 
matter of right. And here comes in the principle that 
rights are not to be enforced maliciously, vindictively, and 
oppressively. When, then, a conflict of rights takes place 
it is often possible for the law to decide which side is to 
‘prevail by an inquiry whether malice and vindictiveness 
are elements in the case. 

The case of “ Trollope and others v. the London Building 
Trades Federation and others,” is an example of what we 
mean. In this case, decided on Monday last, the Judge 
held that the officials of a Union could be restrained from 
exercising their right to publish a “ black list” of non- 
Union workmen employed by Messrs. Trollope, the well- 
known contractors, because such publication was malicious, 
and was injurious to the interests of Messrs. Trollope and 
of the non-Union men whose names were set forth in the 
“black list.” As the Judge, Mr. Justice Hawkins, said, “No 
man has a right to doa thing, even a thing within his rights, 
maliciously for the purpose of injuring his neighbour.” 
The jury, after hearing all the facts, found “that the 
‘black list’ was published by the defendants; that it was 
uot published bona fide for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of the association, but maliciously to compel 
Messrs. Trollope to dismiss Eves and Iliff or others who 
were under contracts to serve them ; that it was published 
vindictively ; that it was calculated to injure, and did 
injure, Messrs. Trollope and their workmen; that it in- 
jured Messrs. Trollope financially, but not the workmen ; 
and that the latter should be protected from a continuance 
of it.” These findings appear to us perfectly sound, 
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considering that the so-called “ Trollope’s Black List’ wag 
an immense yellow poster (double crown) some 8 ft b 
2 ft., edged with black, and contained the names of variou 
workmen who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
Union. Its object clearly was not merely to warn the 
members of the Union that they would be breaking the 
agreement which binds their Society if they worked 
with A, B, and C, but to oppress and intimidate 
B, and ©, and any persons who might emplo 

; ga Ploy them, 
But, say certain advocates of the Union who do not 
seem to have mastered the facts of the case this 
decision is a terrible blow to the Unions, and will prevent 
them combining in regard to what they often regard ag 
an essential subject,—the refusal to work with non-Union 
men. “If it stands,” says the Daily Chronicle, “ every 
Trade-Union secretary will render himself liable to a ciyi] 
action when he signs his annual report. Take this year’s 
report of the carpenters and joiners. In it there is a list 
of nearly one hundred names of those who are excluded 
from the Society ‘for working contrary to its interests,’ 
If the decision of yesterday is the law, Mr. Chandler is in 
a similar position to Mr. Verdon. Indeed, the matter is 
one which affects all sorts of bodies. The General 
Medical Council, the Incorporated Law Society, have now 
and then to deal with ‘blacklegs.’ Are they to be 
‘injuncted’ and mulcted in heavy damages and costs if 
the names are published?” There appears to us to be 
no sort of need for these fears. The Unions may 
of course still continue to publish the names of 
persons who are “working contrary to its interests,” 
as long as they do so in a reasonable and proper 
manner, and not with such evidence of malice and 
vindictiveness as were clearly disclosed by the sensa- 
tional issue of the great yellow poster entitled “Trollope’s 
Black List.’ The issue of such a list held both the 
workmen and Messrs. Trollope up to odium, and was 
oppressive in a high degree. ‘ But,’ it will no doubt be 
objected, ‘ according to this the thing is merely a matter 
of form. If, then, the Unions are careful to obey these 
forms and do not use sensational posters they will still be 
able to do all they want to do?’ Precisely. It is a 
matter of form, but, as Bacon said, things which seem 
matters of form are often in reality matters of substance, 
It will not in reality serve the ends of Unions as angry as 
was the Union in the present case merely to issue colour- 
less notices that such-and-such a man is working contrary 
to the interests of the Society, or that such-and-such a 
firm employs non-Union men. They want to be vindictive, 
but from this they are rightly restrained. Hence, though the 
decision may in theory only oblige the Unions to use great 
discretion in exercising its right of naming blacklegs, in 
practice it will stop a good many of those acts of oppres- 
sion and tyranny which Trade-Unions, like other human 
organisations, are apt to employ in the heat of controversy. 
As matters stand, the members of Unions have full power of 
combination. They may agree not to work for this or that 
firm with or without reason assigned, and they may refuse 
to work alongside of this or that man whom they consider 
as acting contrary to their interests. Further, they may, 
in carrying out these rights, intimate to their members 
and even to the public that such-and-such firms employ 
non-Union workmen, and are, therefore, not firms from 
whom members of a Union should accept work, and that 
such-and-such workmen are non-Society men, and that, 
therefore, work in association with them must not take 
place. But in giving such intimations the Unions are 
going near the infraction of the rights of others. Here, 
therefore, the law will require that special caution shall 
be used, and that there shall be no malice or vindictive- 
ness shown against individuals. Considering the great 
danger that exists of the exercise of these rights prov- 
ing tyrannical, we cannot doubt that this limitation is a 
wise one. It is certainly not partial, but applies with 
equal strength to the masters. A combination of masters 
might properly say that they would not employ members 
of such-and-such Societies, and might also bind themselves 
not to employ A, B, and ©. To restrain the simple 
exercise of that right would be as wrong in their case as 
in that of the workmen. If, however, they maliciously 
and vindictively denounced workmen X, Y, and Z as 
persons not to be employed by masters who cared for the 
interests of the trade, and in any way held X, Y, Z up to 
odium, then most certainly the said masters would deserve 
to be cast in damages and to be restrained by injunction. 
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The great thing in all trade controversies is to remember 
t what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
and that masters and men are both restrainable by the 
law. Working men who fancy that their rights have 
been unfairly interfered with on the present occasion may 
take consolation in the thought that if a body of masters 
ever maliciously boycott certain men and denounce them 
py name, they will be able to use the present case as a 
vecedent when they seek a legal remedy. The case is as 
much a restraint on oppressive masters as on oppressive 


Unions. 


MR. MORLEY ON DEMOCRACY AND WAR. 


N the rather cruel review of Mr. Lecky’s book on 
if Democracy which Mr. Morley contributes to the 
Nineteenth Century for May, he does a little bit of think- 
ing aloud which, to us at least, is very interesting. Mr. 
Morley does not belong to the ruck of politicians who 
have risen. He has read enormously, he has thought 
deeply, and his general conclusions, if he would give 
them to the world, would afford all politicians matter for 
serious reflection. As a rule he is very cbary of his 
generalising thoughts, but in this article he does afford us, 
we should say half-unconsciously, a glimpse into his 
interior mind. He approves democracy, of course, more 
or less in almost all its developments; but he is obviously 
perplexed, not to say worried, by one of the most striking 
of them. He is disappointed, he says, by the attitude of 
the peoples towards militarism, which is wholly contrary 
to all previous anticipations. There was an idea that 
when the peoples achieved power they would put down 
war, would restrict the soldiery to police duties or to 
national protection, as in Switzerland, and would at all 
events endeavour to realise the time when “ the kindly 
earth should slumber lapped in universal law.” The 
reality has been very different from that dream, Europe 
has become, since its democracies rose to power, an armed 
camp. Every man on the Continent has to pass two or 
three years of his life in barracks, every man may till 
thirty-five be sent by fiat to serve on a campaign or series 
of campaigns, the standing armies contain hundreds of 
thousands of young men, while the drilled soldiers 
disposable for battle by an order are numbered in 
each of the four great Western States by millions. 
Moreover, there is no sign whatever that the peoples 
dream of remedying this situation, that they hope 
for a day when militarism may disappear, or that they are 
prepared to make any serious effort to make the burden 
lighter. France votes for her Army ever-increasing sums ; 
Germany has just added one-fourth more to her muster- 
rolls, sweeping up, indeed, the last available man; Italy 
staggers under her military charges, but refuses to reduce 
them; and in Austro-Hungary, so far as we know, not a 
voice is raised in favour of practical disarmament. Mr. 
Morley sees it all, acknowledges it all, and detests it all 
to such a degree that his annoyance positively bewilders 
him, and induces him to offer what is really, considering 
his intellectual position, an almost comic explanation :— 

* Nothing in political meditation can be more deeply interesting 
than the connection between universal military service and uni- 
versal suffrage. Taine says that each of them is twin brother of 
the other. Every citizen, said the early Jacobins, ought to be a 
soldier, every soldier a citizen. We can understand why the 
Jacobin with the Duke of Brunswick and the coalition of kings 
on the frontier, said this; but what is the secret of the opera- 
tion which places a ballot paper in one hand of every citizen, 
and at the same instant a rifle in the other? — ‘ With 
what promises of massacre and bankruptcy for the twentieth 
century, with what exasperation of hatred and distrust between 
nations, with what destruction and waste of human toil and 
the fruits of it...... with what a recoil towards the lower 
and unwholesome forms of the old militant societies, with how 
retrograde a step towards the egotistic and brutal instincts, 
towards the sentiments, the manners, the morality of the ancient 
city and of barbarous tribes.’ No other effect of democracy is 
comparable with this, no other so surprising, no other so widely 
at variance with confident and reasoned anticipations. We can 
only be sure that the retrograde military phase through which 
the modern world is now passing must be due to deeper influences 
than those belonging to democracy as a mere form of government, 
and must have its roots in the hidden and complex working of those 
religious and scientific ideas which at all times have exercised a pre- 
Ponderating influence upon human institutions and their working.” 
Is not that a little like the language of the old theologians 
and pietistic old ladies who, whenever they heard of an 
act or an event which they disliked or could not understand, 
imstantly ascribed it to the instigation of the Devil? Mr. 











Morley dislikes the military impulse and the religious im- 
pulse about equally, and therefore declares that they 
“must” be secretly connected. Why must they be? 
There has certainly been no religious object in any recent. 
wars, and the only religious change which has come over 
the masses of the Continent has been an increase of in- 
differentism, and a reluctance to do anything for religion’s 
sake. No religious idea has gained acceptance which 
would make military training popular, as, no doubt, it is 
popular with Mahommedan peoples, and was popular 
among French, English, and Scotch Puritans, and no 
antipathy to religion breeds in modern times a passion 
for campaigning. Religious people all over the Continent 
still sigh in a perfunctory sort of way over the necessity 
of soldiering, as they always have done, while markedly ° 
irreligious people, the agnostics of France for example, 
dislike and distrust Generals almost as much as they dis- 
trust and dislike priests. We cannot even conceive to 
what Mr. Morley’s suggestion points, any more than we 
can understand why the peoples, who know just as little 
of science as ever they did, should have been induced by 
the spread of the scientific spirit in the cultivated class to 
support a system which dooms their own children for 
three years of their lives to a singularly disagreeable form 
of slavery. Mr. Morley’s explanation seems to us to 
explain nothing, and to be, in fact, only a scarcely needed 
illustration of the truth that even powerful minds find a 
difficulty in clearing themselves of any prejudice which 
has once eaten deeply into the grain. Religion the cause 
of the conscription! Mr. Morley might as well say that 
it is the cause of the Western passion for putting on 
black clothes whenever men wish to look respectable or 
to celebrate a féte. 

We believe, unlike Mr. Morley, that democracy does. 
tend, for a time at least, to produce militarism, and 
is a direct cause of universal military service. As the 
people become the supreme power in each State they 
become sensitive as to the safety of the State which has 
become, so to speak, their own property; they distrust 
foreigners much more than the cultivated classes do, re- 
garding them with a very curious aggregate antipathy, 
and they are excessively afraid of being either conquered 
or dishonoured. You see the operation of this latter feel- 
ing even in Americans, who are practically exempt from 
the danger of invasion, but who are always ready for war 
to avenge anything which they consider derogatory to 
the flag. They are more sensitive than ever the Kings 
were, and not less. The peoples are ready to make any 
sacrifices to prepare for their own defence, and, as they 
believe in numbers, insist that great numbers shall be 
trained. This belief in numbers is a natural instinct of 
the human mind, and is so strong that scarcely any army, 
probably no army but the British, will voluntarily meet 
another army of the same colour that is visibly and greatly. 
superior in numbers to itself. The soldiers think that an 
untair task is demanded of them, and that they may be 
killed in a proportion greater than is required of them by 
the unwritten laws of military honour. The numbers 
could not be secured by any system of voluntary enlist- 
ment; in the first place, because no State could pay the 
regular rate of wages to millions of useless men, and, in 
the second place, because, though the European peoples 
are brave, it is only a class among them who will volun- 
tarily choose a life so severe as that of the soldier, 
so entirely opposed to the instincts of an industrial 
period, and involving such chances of a sudden and pain- 
ful end. It becomes necessary therefore, as the Terrorists 
found, and as the American Government found during 
the Civil War, to resort to compulsion, and compulsion 
once adopted must, under the democratic system, be uni- 
versal. It seems intolerable to men, all of whom can vote, 
that one class should be forced to endure the hateful life 
of barracks and another not, and, consequently, all are 
subjected to the same rules, the total result being that in 
a modern democratic State every man either is or has been 
a trained soldier, who could, if of fit age and health, be 
made at three days’ notice a useful constituent in a regi- 
ment. That result is a very wonderful one, but it is not 
so perplexing as Mr. Morley thinks, and it is un- 
questionably a direct consequence, not of any religious or 
scientific impulse working in men’s hearts, but of the 
democratic method of providing for and governing the 
State. Whether it will ever be superseded we do not know, 
but we think not if nations endure as separate entities, the 
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enly alternative method, a return to small armies as the 
representative fighting men of each nation, requiring an 
amount of self-control and of adherence to engagements 
of which as yet the nations even of Europe are not capable. 
They would not trust each other to conduct such duels 
fairly, and there could be no arbiter-general except a 
conqueror, who would probably disarm them all alike. 
Whether this result of democracy is a discredit to that 
system of government is a difficult question on which we 
should possibly differ somewhat from Mr. Morley. We 
suspect that even at present while Europe loses much by 
the three years’ life in barracks, it gains a good deal of 
compensation from improved health, enlarged experience, 
and a habit of swift obedience which makes all associated 
* action singularly effective. It gains, too, in the virtues 
which military life develops, such as self-suppression, 
courage, and a devotion to ideals which the purely industrial 
life tends rapidly to destroy. Universal peace would be no 
boon to Europe if it turned Europe into a second China. 
And in the future, we cannot doubt that the three years’ 
residence in barracks, under healthy conditions, and with 
an obligation to respect authority, could, if the demo- 
cracies chose, be utilised in such a way as to give to the 
intelligence of whole populations a definite and visible 
push forward. These lads in uniform might in the 
intervals of training be taught as if they were in a 
college, and turned out with an amount of knowledge 
which would alter their whole conception of life and of the 
world. The attempt, we quite acknowledge, has never 
yet been made, except, in the roughest way in Italy; but 
it could be made, and whenever it is, the system of con- 
scription will have found full compensation. We should 
not say that, of course, if we believed with some 
enthusiasts that soldiers would some day be found 
unnecessary burdens on the industry of States; but 
then we do not believe it, nor, we imagine, does Mr. Morley. 
States will quarrel till the end of time, like individuals, 
and, like individuals, they will occasionally quarrel for 
reasons which will induce them to regard the intervention 
of third parties as impertinent folly. Mr. William O’Brien, 
for example, has just stated his opinion that Great Britain 
and the United States ought to submit the question of 
Home-rule in Ireland to arbitration! Mr. Morley knows 
history, and on points understands Englishmen and Irish- 
men, and we confess we should like to see the expression 
of his face as he reads that fatuous proposal. He would, 
we think, see reason in it to doubt whether the readiness 
of democracies to keep up armies or navies was due either 
to a religious impulse or to any new wave of scientific 
thought. Nations have to protect themselves against 
proposals of that kind, that is, to protect themselves 
against disintegration, and when they do not live in 
islands they see no way except to arm their entire male 
population. No other makes them feel secure that they 
will not perish. 





DISESTABLISHMENT AND CHURCH REFORM. 


HE resurrection of old theories under new forms is 
illustrated in an interesting letter, signed “ Chair- 
man,” which we print in another column. In appearance, 
and, we doubt not, in his own estimation, “ Chairman ” is 
a modern of the moderns. He is no theologian; he does 
not understand Church government and its mysteries; he 
is all for banishing the Athanasian Creed “ to the limbo 
whence it emerged sixteen hundred years ago.” And yet 
the drift of his letter is identical with Mr. Gladstone’s 
early theory that the State establishes a Church not 
because its influence is beneficial, but because its doctrines 
are true. “Chairman” talks, indeed, of giving the Church 
time to “carry out much-needed reforms,” and to “ put 
her house in order.” But, when at the end of the letter 
he comes to the points, and suggests, by way of example, 
what he means by these phrases, it turns out that what he 
really wishes is that the Established Chureh should be a 
Church with whose doctrines he should be in substantial 
agreement. A Church which retains the Athanasian 
Creed is not such a Church; therefore, he is anxious that 
the Church of England should cease to be what she is, 
and become what he would wish her to be. 

Of course, this is a perfectly legitimate desire on 
“Chairman’s” part. All that we are concerned to point 
out is that it is the repetition of an attempt which is 
generally supposed to have been abandoned two genera- 








tions ago. There was a time when the Enoli 

were familiar with it. At the Reformation ther gee 
determined that certain doctrines, which down to that ti 
had been part of the creed of the Established Church, 
were not to its mind, and in these particulars the creed of 
the Established Church was altered. From that tim 
onwards the established religion was “the Protestang 
religion,” and it was established because the Executive 
and the Legislature held that the Protestant religion 
was the true religion. So, if “Chairman” could have 
his way, it would be now. The true religion would 
again be established, and that symbol of dogmatic error 
the Athanasian Creed, would no longer be retained in 
her services. 

We do not deny that “Chairman” has a perfect 
right to hold these convictions, and to give effect to 
them as opportunity offers. The Roman Catholic or 
the Presbyterian may lawfully wish, and if he thinks 
he has a chance of success may lawfully labour, to get 
his own religion established in place of that which now 
enjoys that distinction, And we concede to “ (hair. 
man” precisely the same liberty. Like them, he has his 
own views of what an Established Church should be, or 
rather, perhaps, of what an Established Church should 
not be, and he has only to impress them upon a sufficient 
number of his countrymen to insure their adoption by 
the Legislature. The State is once more to set out 
in search of the true religion, and, having found it, is 
to give it whatever dignity and wealth establishment 
and endowment can confer. But before the requisite 
number of “Chairman’s” countrymen can be brought 
round to his view, they will probably ask for some 
evidence that his scheme will have the happy results that 
he expects from it. He will have to show that an Estab. 
lished Church reformed after his pattern will be more 
stable and have a better chance of prolonged life than 
the present Church. We do not expect that “ Chairman” 
will make many converts to his scheme of establishing a 
religion because it is true. The common-sense of man- 
kind will see that for the Established Church to be re. 
constructed on this principle, there must be an amount of 
preliminary agreement as to what the true religion is 
which may at once be dismissed as unattainable. But 
we can very well imagine a presentation of ‘ Chairman’s” 
case which would have considerable attractions for a 
large number of Englishmen. They have no wish to see 
the Church disestablished, consequently they would 
welcome any changes which tended to increase the number 
of the Church’s friends and lessen the number of her 
enemies. Now “ Chairman” is evidently of opinion that the 
changes he recommends would have this result. “That 
the Athanasian Creed is a stumbling-block to many, all 
thoughtful Churchmen must be compelled to allow.” What 
is the remedy? Obviously to remove the stumbling-block. 
A certain number, no doubt, of the Church’s foes will re- 
main her foes after this change has been made, but many 
will be conciliated who, if this change is not made, may be 
compelled to declare themselves her enemies in the future. 
It has seemingly never occurred to ‘‘ Chairman ” that this 
gain of adherents might not be a net gain —that the acces- 
sion of himself and his friends might be counterbalanced, 
possibly a great deal more than counterbalanced, by the 
desertion of others. ‘‘ Chairman” is not the only person 
who has failed to grasp the change which has passed and 
is passing over the Church of England. The dogmatic 
side of that Church is to him simply an anachronism,— 
something that nobody really values though nobody has 
yet been bold enough to sweep it away. If the present 
Government would come forward with a proposal to omit 
the Rubric, in right of which the obnoxious creed “so 
aggressively obtrudes itself at the great Christian festivals,” 
it would command all but universal assent. “Chairman” 
would be the better for the change and nobody would be 
the worse. We are sorry to destroy so pleasing an illusion, 
but really it is nothing else than an illusion. The simple 
change which “ Chairman” desires would break up the 
Church of England instead of consolidating it. The whole 
High Church party would refuse to have anything to do 
with a Church which had submitted to have her doctrine 
altered by Act of Parliament and one of the Three 
Creeds omitted. A very considerable fraction of the 
Evangelical party would on this point make common 
cause with High Churchmen. Thus “ Chairman ” and hi# 
friends would march into an abandoned city. Instead of 
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widening the Church of England they would have nar- 
rowed it. The accessions they might bring to the Broad 
Church party would be far more than equalled by the 
Josses in the High Church and Low Church parties. 

It is strange that it should still be needful to set out 
these simple facts. But “Chairman” probably mixes but 
little with Churchmen who know their own minds, and 
are prepared to offer a strenuous resistance to proposals 
which, in their judgment, would be false to the claim of 
the Church of England to be reallya Church. At no 
time probably in her recent history would it have been 
ossible to remove the Athanasian Creed from its place in 
the service without running a very serious risk of disrup- 
tion. But of late years that risk has become a certainty. 
“Chairman” may possibly have pleased himself with the 
thought that Churchmen are yearly growing more in- 
different to dogma and more ready to excise from the 
the Prayer-book anything that runs counter to the views 
of “fair-minded average men.” But if he has done so it 
has been without any warrant from facts. The real 
tendency of opinion in the Church has been in a quite 
opposite direction. The Church of England—at all events 
the largest and most active section of the Church of 
England—has become more dogmatic, more theological, 
more disposed to fence herself round with creeds and 
definitions. This change is quite consistent with a dis- 
position which has also shown itself,—a disposition to re- 
vise these definitions and to give them a wider interpreta- 
tion. The more store people set by definitions the more 
anxious they may be that they shall cover no more than 
the ground they were intended to cover. But relaxations 
in interpretation have nothing in common with relaxations 
in obligation. “Chairman” will find men like Canon Gore 
and Mr. Winnington Ingram equally determined to retain 
the Athanasian Creed in the service, and to affix to the 
damnatory clauses a sense which is at once more accurate 
and more charitable. 

We cannot, therefore, give “Chairman” any en- 
couragement in his project of averting future Disestablish- 
ment Bills by the excision of doctrines or creeds that he 
dislikes. His plan, if it could be carried out, would break 
up the Church of England far more surely than any 
measure of Disestablishment, however drastic. Dises- 
tablishment might conceivably lead to closer internal unity. 
Reform such as “Chairman” desires would inevitably 
end in disruption. The Church of England would hardly 
be strengthened against her enemies by the expulsion of 
her best friends. 








PROFESSOR DOWDEN ON GOETHE. 
HE attack on Goethe’s greatness as a poet delivered by 
Professor Dowden, a brief report of which was given in 
the Daily Chronicle of Monday, has no doubt some substantial 
points. It is true, as the greatest of his own countrymen 
would probably admit, that Goethe was a great experimenter 
in different schools of poetry, and that not a few of his ex- 
periments were crude and unsuccessful, that he tried the 
romantic school, the classical school, the sensuous or realistic 
school which lately took so much hold of some of our English 
poets, and produced many not very original poems with a 
certain imitative air about them which did not add greatly to 
his reputation, and that, like most great men who write in 
their old age, he concluded his literary career by efforts which 
fell greatly below his own highest standard. All this is true, 
but all this only shows that Goethe carried even into his 
unsuccessful efforts a force of intellect which made his 
failures, or his comparative failures, impose upon his 
countrymen, But it is now a hundred years since Goethe 
produced some of his greatest works, and it is not for a 
stranger to his country and language to undermine a reputa- 
tion which has been consecrated by the voice of Germany itself. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum is not less true in literature than 
in any other region of thought. Goethe wrote the first part 
of Faust, and that great work,—which needed no second 
part though he insisted on giving it a most unfortunate 
supplement,—will carry his name down the centuries to the 
end of time. And not only did he write Faust,—of which we 
ought always to forget the painfully elaborated sequel,—but 
he wrote a series of the finest lyrics in any language, which 
will compare with the most exquisite of Shakespeare’s lyrics, 
and lose nothing by the comparison. There are others of his 
works, too, which can never cease to be read with delight, 


Goetz and Egmont, and, in spite of Professor Dowden, we do. 
not fear to add Hermann und Dorothea, all of which 
are as full of the genius of the Teutonic character as Faust 
itself, though not so rich and powerful. Indeed, Goethe 
created the German language anew asa language for the poet, 
and gave it that soft and musical touch without which many 
of his successors would hardly have been attracted by its re 
sources for sweet and various melody. The present writer is 
no thoroughgoing worshipper of Goethe, who seems to him to 
have endorsed with his genius a great many of the most dubious 
elements in the literature of modern Europe. He was wanting 
in the deeper reverence. He inherited no tradition of 
patriotism, and he did not invent for Germany what 
he had not inherited. He had what Emerson justly called 
a “plague of eyes,’—he might even have said a plague of 
microscopes,—and gave a certain unwholesome self-con- 
sciousness to the study of morbid moods. He had a sad 
habit of not leaving well alone, but pottering at it after 
he had done his best work, without knowing that he 
was only spoiling what he wished to develop. There is great 
genius in the Lehrjahre of “ Wilhelm Meister,” and great 
pedantry in the Wanderjahre. There is illimitable genius in 
Faust, and illimitable pedantry in the second part of Faust, 
though there, too, his wonderful power as a lyric poet shines 
out. Goethe seldom knew where to leave off. But after 
saying all that may be justly said in derogation of his genius, 
it remains true that, as Matthew Arnold sang, he was “ the 
physician of the iron age” :— 
“ He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 

He struck his finger on the place, 

And said, ‘ Thou ailest here and here.’ 

He looked on Europe’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power, 

And said ‘ The end is everywhere. 

Art still has truth, take refuge there.’ 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror and insane distrezs 

And headlong fate, be happiness.” 
No one can deny that Faust stands as high, indeed perhaps 
in some ways even higher than, Hamlet. It is more universal, 
we might almost say more creative, though it could not 
be more original. Mephistopheles is the kind of creation 
which Shakespeare never attempted, and for which perhaps 
he had not even the intellectual resources. Iago is Shake- 
speare’s greatest tempter, but Iago is a plain, rough bypo- 
crite, a man who poses as ‘‘ honest Iago,” who can fill one 
or two human breasts with jealousy, but who cannot dive 
to the sources of evil in all kinds and forms of human thought 
and feeling. The mere “ prologue in Heaven” where Mephis- 
topheles patronises God with all the cold glee of a narrowly 
limited being who supposes himself an indispensable agent in 
the Creator’s plang, is itself a stroke of the highest genius, 
And the scene in which Faust pours forth all the yearnings 
of the Middle Ages for a deeper intellectual plunge into the 
mysteries of existence,—a plunge not due to moral ardour, 
but to pure mental curiosity,—is a scene quite out of the 
range of Shakespeare, and yet one of the highest imagina- 
tive grandeur. Mephistopheles from the beginning to the 
end of Faust,—the first part, of course, not the amorphous 
sequel,—is a creation perhaps the most powerful in any 
literature known to us. Nor is Faust in his dreams, and his 
cravings, and his passions, and his remorse, at all less mag- 
nificently painted, though he is, of course, a far less unique 
creation, and is in many respects on the same plane as Hamlet. 
We do not know what Professor Dowden would say of 
Mephistopheles and Faust and Margaret and Martha, but we 
are sure of this, that he could not possibly belittle that 
wonderful product of human genius. Even Goethe’s chief 
defect as an artist, his loose, straggling disposition, lent itself 
to the delineation of that unmeasured mental and spiritual 
curiosity, that medieval resentment against the limits of 
human nature, which is so grandly depicted in Faust. 


And then what depths of beauty were there in Goethe’s 
many and wonderful delineations of women,—the loveliness of 
his Gretchen in Faust, the splendour of his Adelheid in Goetz, 
the exquisite tenderness of his Klirchen in Egmont, the deep 
devotional beauty of his “fair saint” in “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
Goethe could hardly draw any woman without producing the 





deepest impression on his readers, ‘“ Martha,” in her coarse, 
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greedy way, is as powerful as is Gretchen herself in her pas- 
sionate tenderness. Even Ottilie, in the very disagreeable 
“Elective Affinities,” is a study of the highest genius. 
Shakespeare himself is hardly greater in his women than 
Goethe, though he is so vastly greater in his men. And then 
‘consider the various exquisite songs which Goethe puts into the 
mouths of women, the inimitable expression of love, misery, 
and bewildered remorse in Gretchen’s outpouring, “ Meine 
Rub’ ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer,” when first conscious of 
her impending shame, and afterwards her artless excuse for 
herself :— 
" Doch alles was dazu mich trieb 
Gott, war so gut, ach war so lieb,” 
“Yet every spell that drove me here, was, God, so good, ah 
me, so dear;” or again, the exquisite tenderness of Kliir- 
chen’s love-song in Egmont, which has been thus translated :— 
“ Cheerful 

And tearful 

With quick, busy brain, 

Swayed hither and thither 

In fluttering pain ; 

Cast down unto death, 

Soaring gaily above, 

Oh, happy alone 

Is the heart that can love!” 
No one ever excelled Goethe in his expression of the various 
kinds and qualities of women’s love. 

On the whole, Goethe's genius, though of a commanding 
-order,—in pure science he anticipated the greatest advances in 
vegetable physiology, though he went quite wrong in his theory 
of colours,—was certainly wanting in intellectual finality. His 
imaginative spring was apt to be followed by a sprawl, which 
did a good deal to diminish the effect of his deep and subtle 
insight. But however considerable the number of his frag- 
ments and his failures, he created the literature of modern 
Germany, and gave his country the most exquisite lyrics that 
it possesses,—many even which touch as high a point as those 
of Shakespeare himself. 





“DIVINE DISCONTENT.” 


RINCE BISMARCK just at present tries to say 
popular things, and we suppose he said a popular 
thing on Monday when he uttered his dithyramb in praise 
of discontent as the source of progress, and therefore of all 
that the West admires. The whole West will, we doubt not, 
agree with him, and consider that he has given utterance to a 
great thought; and one wonders whether it is a great thought, 
and whether the East, which rejectsit with the whole force of 
its soul, and holds that content is the only right attitude for 
the mind of man, has really nothing to say for itself. If so, 
it is a little odd, for the question is at bottom a philosophical 
and moral one, and the East has thought out most philo- 
sophies, and, as the mother of all the successful creeds, 
has some right to be heard upon a question of morality. 
We should like just for a moment, amid all the bustle caused 
by the millionaires, and with a full sense that we shall not be 
listened to, to state her side as nearly as a Western pen can 
state any Eastern thought of the kind which, being accepted 
as beyond cavil, is rarely reduced to words. To begin with, 
the East declares that the Western arguments seem to her, 
when considered as arguments leading to a practical method 
of life, singularly confased. You seek, she says, or say you 
seek, happiness as the end of life, and yet you praise discon- 
tent, which, so far as it is real and not a mere method of 
expressing aspiration, is necessarily fatal to happiness of any 
kind. Happiness implies tranquillity, and a willingness to 
continue in the state which is happy, and discontent implies 
unrest, and a desire to alter the state which exists, if not for 
any other, at least for some other real or imaginary one. 
Your most perfect expression is the American man of 
enterprise, and ours is the Buddhist priest, and on which 
face is written the look of inherent care? There is no peace 
where there is unrest, and no complete enjoyment, for the 
mind is struggling with its surroundings, and where there is 
a struggle there can be no ease. Divine discontent is in fact 
a contradiction in terms, for the mind cannot even con- 
ceive of discontented deity. You Westerns, the East con- 
tinues, yourselves acknowledge this occasionally, for when 
you try to describe Heaven itis always a place of rest, wherein 
effort has no entrance, and discontent is, at worst, only a re. 
membrance of a passed-away disease suffered upon a vanished 
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earth. Prince Bismarck says content would make you all 
Otaheitan, but neither the Elysian Fields of the Pagan no 
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the Heaven of the Christian are Otaheitan. Judged, there. 
fore, as you Westerns all wish to judge, by practical rules, 
Prince Bismarck’s preaching is erroneous, for if your object 
is happiness for all, which is the assumption at the basis of 
all your civilisation and all your democracy, discontent ig a 
positively evil quality which you are bound not to promote or 
even to tolerate, but to the extent of your power—and your 
power in that direction is limitless if you but cultivate your 
wills—you are under obligation to keep down and suppress, 
You would do much better, for practical ends, to be legs 
fussy, to will yourselves happy if you want to be happy, or at 
all events to sit quiet and wait till the Will that is stronger 
than you has expressed itself more clearly. For, after all, you 
Westerns must admit that your discontent, which Prince 
Bismarck eulogises, must be, cannot help being, radically 
immoral. You admit in words as fully as we do that God, 
whether he be the formless All or a sentient and individualised 
being, settles your fate, rales your lives, decides without 
consulting you whether any one of you shall be born 
Prince or peasant, athletic or sickly, a man of toil or a man 
to whom all things come even before he orders them, and ag 
that ruler, be he what he may, has right as well as 
almightiness upon his side, your duty is submission, and 
submission is not perfect or true while there is discontent, 
You must cut that out of your hearts to be even loyal sub. 
jects of the Most High, which you all in words protest that 
you wish to be. We, the children of Shem, all notice that 
you, the children of Japhet, preach by every death-bed the 
supreme virtue of resignation, but we never see that you are 
resigned to anything. If the misfortune is a fierce wind that 
blows, you insure your ships; if it is a bad drain, you 
make somebody clean it; if it is want of food, you accuse the 
King, or the employer, or what you call society, that is, every. 
body except yourselves. There is no resignation in you, and 
if you spoke the truth you would acknowledge that you, like 
Prince Bismarck, hold the quality in profound contempt. 
We do not. We strongly believe in a divine government of 
the world, and therefore we take what comes, not complaining 
even in our thoughts; and if it is disease or death by starva. 
tion, lie down on our beds, or cover our faces, and so blessing 
the Supreme pass on to the next stage. Children of Japhet, 
is it you with your discontent, or we with our submission, who 
are the pious? Yes,and perhaps even the strong, for the 
greatest attribute of strength is durability, and the children 
of Shem survive unchanged while the children of Japhet pass 
away. You boast of your momentum, but what is it com. 
pared with our enduring immobility P—only the stroke of the 
lightning-bolt upon the mountain side, which, if scarred for 
an instant still lasts on, and then grows green again. 


The children of Shem, we think, scorned as their thoughts 
are on this side of the world, have sometting to say for 
themselves, though, being Westerns, we reject their teaching, 
and recognise in some dim way where the answer to itis. It 
is, in brief, that discontent is but another and a contemptuous, 
and therefore false, name for the desire to struggle towards 
the light. The children of Japhet struggle on towards an 
unknown goal, because they hold that this is the will of the 
Supreme, that they were gifted with powers for accumulating 
experience in order that they should advance, that their duty 
consequently is to advance morally, intellectually, and even 
physically towards an ideal higher than the state they live in. 
That this perception, often unconscious and always dim, has 
bred in them a habit, which, like every other habit, is often 
purely mechanical, and is not infrequently inconvenient both 
t> themselves and others, they acknowledge; but the daty 
none the less remains. They are here in a world which you, 
O children of Shem, whom no thoughtful man despises, 
acknowledge to be full of evil as well as good, with orders to 
abate that evil and pursue that good, and often blindly, 
sometimes with passion, always in too much haste, they obey 
those orders. Quiescence is not the only form of loyalty, 
and to be truly loyal you must learn not only that the Master 
is to be obeyed, but in what he conceives obedience to con- 
sist. Take, as the best illustration, this very question on 
which East and West turn their faces so irritably from one 
another, this question of putting down disease. You, 0 
children of Shem, meet an epidemic which scatters death as 
the sower scatters seed-corn, with a noble quietude, with a 
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courage beyond all praise, never raging, never repining, hold- 
ing that to blame would be impious, and that as death must 
come to all men it may come to them in showers without 
the justice of the Supreme being in the smallest degree 
impugned. That is fine, O children of Shem, and fine, too, 
with a fineness of which perhaps we, the restless and easily 
excited children of Japhet, are incapable, but then we read 
our duty in another way. If the Supreme has implanted in 
us an instinctive desire of life he meant us to preserve it, to 
live on while it is possible, and not merely to be fearless of 
death, and how can we do that unless we use our minds to 
that especial end? It is not only out of fear, but froma 
sense of right, that when the epidemic comes we rage, and 
accuse ourselves of negligence, and worry the earth with 
drains, and bring sweet water down from the far-off hills, and 
ransack the world for drugs that we know, or at all events 
believe, will give us help. There is no submission truly, and 
no resignation, but then our conception is that submission is 
base, that it is not submission to God, but to a dirty little 
enemy called cholera or typhoid, that we are fighting a dacoit, 
not a messenger from above, that resignation is as shameful 
as it would be to sit down on the field of battle and 
jet the enemy win. No doubt with most of us the impulse 
to fight disease is a constitutional instinct rather than a 
result, as your submissive faith is, of endless meditation, 
but the instincts are not all wrong, and this one agrees 
with the highest thought. So, also, in the social movement 
for which you so despise us, we are endlessly restless because 
we are endlessly seeking, often with a foolish display of 
useless and malodorous torches, for a higher organisation, one 
nearer to the ideal. You say, therein departing, O children 
of Shem, from your wisest thought, that we thereby forfeit 
happiness, but we reply either that effort is happiness, even if 
the effort produce no immediate fruit, or that if your saying 
is true the pursuit of happiness must be abandoned, for there 
are nobler things to seek. Our restlessness is not weakness 
or foolishness, but in great part eagerness, the movement of 
the regiment which feels the shot and is eager to charge, but 
does not yet see the foe. You say, O children of Shem, that 
we are impious because we will not sit still and possess our 
souls in patience, but we reply that although it is eternally 
true that they also serve who only stand and wait, the 
messengers of God, who are in eternal movement, are at least 
to be reckoned among his servants. May there not be an 
Angel of Healing as well as of Death? It is true that in our 
idea of loyalty we are rapid, restless, ever unsatisfied, but 
where have you learned that immobility is divine? that He 
did not create the waves which are never still, yet did create the 
mountains which never stir? We hold that immobility is an 
attribute of things that are lower than man, that the word 
“change” and the word “ life” are scientifically interchange- 
able, and that the total cessation of movement is the one un- 
mistakeable sign of death. You are wise folk, for all the 
senseless ridicule that has fallen upon your opinions, but in 
this matter at least Prince Bismarck, as representative man 
ef the children of Japhet, must be acknowledged to be right. 





SPRING-CLEANING. 

T was given to Mrs. Carlyle to write the epic of house- 
cleaning. Until Mr. Froude gave that vivacious little 
lady’s “Letters and Memorials” to the public, we do not 
remember that the torments and the triumphs of house- 
cleaning were recognised as experiences of sufficient dignity 
to be taken notice of in literature or discussed in polite 
society. But all the world revelled in Mrs. Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion of her gallant battle with the accumulated dirt of years, 
and murderous onslaught on flights of moths and gangs of 
“bogues.” And everybody was filled with the most tre- 
mendous pity for the heroic woman who cleaned so well and 
wrote still better, and with still more heroic indignation 
against the dastardly philosopher who took a holiday and 
left her to manage the cleaning alone. But, upon the 
ears of some of us, this tremendous pity and tremendous 
indignation rang with the humorous incongruity of a 
Sentence in which the principal words have got them- 
selves transposed. It was as funny as if we had heard 
Wellington pitied for having had to stand fire at 
Waterloo, and his Duchess reviled for keeping off the field. 
For who is there that lives and does not know that when 
the days of cleansing come round every house-mistress worth 





her salt desires nothing so much as that her husband will 
dine at his club and sleep anywhere he pleases so it be not 
on her premises? and that the wife in need of compassion 
is she whose good man stays, not she whose husband goes P 
The old Prince in Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” gave @ 
pleasant turn to a discussion of the wrongs and disabilities of 
women by submitting that he was disqualified as a man 
for taking a nurse’s place. He might have added, as another 
title to commiseration, that he was disabled by the same 
condition from making himself happy, usefal, or agreeable 
during a spring-cleaning. While, on the other hand, it is 
certain that every right-minded woman is never quite 
so gloriously happy as when she has turned her house 
upside down preparatory to making it particularly clean and 
tidy. We cannot all be happy at the same time; and the 
final philosophy of spring-cleaning is to regard it as the 
well-merited humiliation and penance of man, but the high 
festival—almost the apotheosis—of woman. 


Let us say at once that the kind of house-cleaning we have 
in mind is no mere matter of putting new paint on the out- 
side of the house, and new papers on the walls, and washes on 
the ceilings within; such cleanings we see, indeed, being 
carried on by red-handed housemaids and hireling workmen 
in half-a-dozen houses of every fashionable street or square 
in London during the recess weeks when the world is out of 
town. In such cleanings as these, over which no house- 
mistress presides, there is neither poetry nor pathos, and 
certainly no scope for such tragic passions and desperate 
energies as inspired first the broom and afterwards the pen of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. No. For human interest we must go 
to the old houses where the old-fashioned people live—the 
houses that have been “home” to successive genera- 
tions of the family, and still harbour among their 
household gods almost as many objects that have never 
been used within memory of living man as things neces- 
sary to the lives of the actual occupants; the houses 
that shelter complicated families with varying tastes 
and differently directed energies, all developing themselves 
more or less at cross purposes and filling all the corners of 
the house with heterogeneous collections, every item of which 
is dear to its particular owner and very much the reverse of 
dear to everybody who is not its owner; the houses where some- 
body collects old books and somebody else collects new ones, 
where one member of the family is scientific and another 
artistic; where the shelves in one room harbour chrysalises 
that may not be shaken, and the vessels in another are full 
of tadpoles in course of development; where the small 
children have devotions to broken toys and the bigger ones 
cherish pets, who have to be guarded against each other’s 
destructive instincts; and where the master of the house 
combines self-indulgent habits with professional labours of a 
literary kind, and fills his study with the double litter of the 
work he is obliged to do and the wastepaper he has a 
whimsical prejudice against destroying. The man who 
boasta that he “burns nothing” is invariably the man whose 
wife will tell you that neither does he keep anything in 
its proper place; and that is the man whose house is beyond 
comparison the most difficult to clean. And yet, most 
obviously, the houses of such men need cleaning, and indeed 
are cleaned year after year, in town and country, by mute, 
inglorious housewives, who have learned, in long appren- 
ticeship to other people’s hobbies, how to mingle sympathy 
with severity in dealing with consecrated rubbish. The 
woman who successfully carries through the cleaning of a 
house of this description not only deserves and gets the 
general reward of a good conscience, but scores all sorts of 
definite points highly satisfactory to her moral and intel. 
lectual pride. When the time comes for sitting down and 
saying with Mrs. Carlyle, “Soul, take thine ease, or at all 
events thy swing, for thou hast carpets nailed down and 
furniture rubbed for many days,” she will be able to count 
among the results of the campaign a husband, father, or 
brother more than consoled for temporary deprivation of 
the right of access to his books by their restoration in the 
identical order or disorder that he loves, minus the dust which 
the most untidy man really dislikes—though he pretends to 
like it in order to stave off the dreaded day of cleaning— 
and plus the long-mourned priceless pamphlet or missing page 
of a tumble-to-pieces old library favourite that had “slipped 
behind” nobody quite knew when, what or how, and fars 
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nished the text of a whole year’s sermons against house-clean- 
ings and house-cleaners. For the joy of such recoveries there 
are no words. But the woman who has crowned all the material 
triumphs of her cleaning by conferring such beatitude on her 
lord and master may well be happy, and take her fill of satis- 
faction so high, so deep, and so lasting, that for her at any 
rate there is no danger of falling into the slough of de- 
sponding thought about the degradation of her sex in matri- 
mony. 

There is really no occasion in life that ministers to a 
woman’s pride—and especially to her intellectual pride— 
like that of spring-cleaning, especially when there is a con- 
siderable collection of books to be dealt with. For it is a 
fact incontrovertibly established by the experience of scores 
of households that only an educated woman can be trusted to 
turn out a library. The housemaid has not yet been created 
who can put a whole row of books back in precisely the same 
order she found them in. A very superior housemaid may, 
perhaps, be taught not to reduce the whole mass to sheer 
chaos; but she will never be cured of a trick of reversing 
the order either of the entire row, or of each of the separate 
piles she makes as she takes the volumes down in handfuls. 
It seems absolutely necessary to have some understanding 
and sympathy with the insides of books in order to deal 
properly with their outsides. But then it is also absolutely 
necessary, while dusting the outsides of books, to abstain 
religiously from looking at their insides. And that is 
what a man who loves his books can never be drilled into 
doing. As the volume he knows so well is handed to him to 
be banged against its neighbour before undergoing the smart 
rubbing that is the last stage of its purification, he instinctively 
opens it at a favourite passage, and falls upon reading it to 
himself, or possibly declaiming it to the womankind he has 
volunteered to help. This is fatal to progress, and more than 
any house-mistress’s temper can bear,—not at all because she 
has a soul below the enjoyment of fine writing, but because 
for the moment the soul of the housewife has risen within her 
above the soul of the woman of culture. In her mind the 
whole scheme of the domestic campaign is mapped out fair 
and clear,—to each day its portion of work has been allotted 
with careful calculation of the necessary succession of events 
in every chamber of the house, from attic to basement. 
She knows, for instance, that before breakfast to-morrow 
morning the sweep will be doing his dark and dirty work 
in the library where she and her staff are now dismantling 
the shelves, and that unless the task of dusting, banging, and 
rubbing be carried on with unremitting application, those 
many hundreds of volumes will never be put away in calcu- 
lated order, each book reposing upon its customary neigh- 
bour, and every shelf-full marked off with a distinct label, to 
sleep under white wrappers—as last year’s bulbs sleep 
beneath the snow—till the day of resurrection shall come, 
when the sweep and the carpenter and the whitewasher 
and the housemaid have all done their several parts, 
and it is time for every book to go back to its own 
place on a shelf deliciously smelling of fresh soapsuds. 
With a plan so comprehensive and so intricate filling her 
mind, she has not a thought to spare for the most exquisite 
passage of prose or poetry. A book, for the nonce, is to her 
only a thing that must be dusted, and the sight of some one 
who is pretending to help her, frivolously peeping between 
its pages, jars upon her nerves like a false note in a 
symphony on the ear of the composer. She is in a region 
of thought and action into which no man can follow her, and 
she must be more or less than human if she does not realise 
her superiority with conscious pride. 


But we have not exhausted the tale of the truly great 
housewife’s delights in spring-cleaning when we have classed 
some of them as high moral satisfactions and set down others 
to the score of gratified intellectual pride. It is a joy to tuck 
up sleeves and plunge favourite china into a bowl of scalding 
water, and then snatch it out quickly and wipe it with a hot 
glass-cloth so that it is dry and glistening in the twinkling of 
aneye. It is exhilarating to hear the report of the big books 
as you clap them together, and the dust flies out of window. 
It is almost too agitating to watch the great empty bookcase 
totter and lurch and right itself again as the carpenter moves 
it from the corner where it has stood till its plinth has stuck 
to the bees-waxed floor, And the sight of the “flue” 
hanging in ragged flakes apon the wall behind it is worth 








weeneieent 


more than the ransom of many a King we have read of 
Those soft, mysterious tufts, brown, black, or grey, are the 
trophies of the victorious housewife, over which she gloats for 
one rapturous moment before condemning them to be dig. 
solved in the housemaid’s pail or consumed in the kitchen 
fire. 

There are, who puritanically maintain that the spring-clean. 
ing is a superfluity; and that, were life properly ordered and 
man diurnally clean and tidy, “the dust of an earthy to-day” 
would not live to become “ the earth of a dusty to-morrow,"— 
that the diligent housemaid, plying her duster and broom 
as she should do, would keep the enemy down by a dui} 
monotony of daily scourings and scrubbings. This seems 
to us flat heresy not to be tolerated for a moment in 
Christian country where time is measured and man’s life 
governed by a calender of Fasts and Festivals. It is not in 
the nature of man to be always clean and tidy. It is not to be 
expected of woman to wage a never-flagging warfare against 
an enemy so contemptible as the dust of each day’s gathering, 
Besides, who could live in a world where tall steps, and brooms, 
whitewashers, chimney-sweeps, and carpet-beaters, were in 
continual occupation, as they must be if house-cleaning became 
chronic instead of periodic? By all means let the surface dust 
be removed day by day, but in mercy leave the dark corners. 
behind the bookcases and the wardrobes to collect the symbolic 
flue, in which the spirited housewife meets at least once a 
year her insidious adversary in a form sufficiently grim and 
substantial to make her feel it worth while to have made the 
assault with a full staff of maidservants and an armoury of 
mops and brooms. Besides, even if the world could be kept 
clean and all housewives happy without spring-cleaning, 
society cannot afford to let the institution go. For it affords 
us once a year a topic of conversation as universally interest- 
ing as the weather, and even more beneficial as an outlet for 
everybody’s need of grumbling. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND CHURCH REFORM. 
(To rue Epitor oy tux “ SprecraTor.’’] 

S1r,—Only last year the late Government brought in a Bil} 
to Disestablish the Church of England in Wales. During 
the progress of that Bill through Parliament, Churchmen, as 
was natural, made every effort to prove to an unstable 
Government that the Bill was unpopular. Now, I am nota 
“good Churchman; ” still, at the time, I signed a petition 
against the Bill with a clear conscience, not because it was 
my Church which was being attacked, but because the Bilb 
seemed an unjust one, and I felt that the Church should be 
allowed fair-play, and time to carry out much-needed 
reforms herself. And who will care to deny that this was the 
attitude of numbers of other fair-minded average men? 


Under the present Unionist Government the Established 
Church is enjoying fair-play; no harassing reforms will be 
imposed from outside. But no Government can remain in 
power for ever; when, therefore, the next Disestablishment 
Bill is brought forward by a strong Radical Government, 
shall I be able once more to add my name to Church petitions 
feeling that the Church of England has duly put her house 
in order in her years of prosperity ; or shall I be compelled to 
stand aside and acknowledge that her opponents, who have at 
last got the upper hand, have every right to impose outside re- 
form ? Without any sort of idea of conveying a menace, I main- 
tain that the above-mentioned standpoint is a rational one, 
which, in that it appeals to many men, deserves the careful con- 
sideration of the authorities of the Church, as well as of her 
staunch supporters. Few of us are theologians, and stilb 
fewer understand Church government and its mysteries; it 
cannot be therefore for us, who are uninitiated, to indicate 
the nature of the reforms; we may well, however, emphasise 
their necessity. One need scarcely, however, be a theologian 
to realise that the Athanasian Creed (which so aggressively 
obtrudes itself at the great Christian festivals) deserves 
immediate banishment to the limbo whence it emerged, for @ 
special purpose, sixteen hundred years ago. That the: 
Athanasian Creed, with its astounding damnatory clauses, 16 
a stumbling-block to many, all thoughtfal Churchmen must 
be compelled to allow.—I am, Sir, &c., CHAIRMAN, 
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“WILD MIRTH OF THE DESERT.” 
[To rue Epitor or THE “ SrecTator.”] 
gin,—My friend Mr. Canninghame Graham’s letter in the 
Spectator of May 2nd has puzzled and amused me at the 
same time. He writes that the words, “wild mirth of the 
desert,” which you quoted from Mr. Spears’s book about 
Patagonia, are not used by the Gauchos in reference to 
ostrich-hunting but to the bird itself, and that, so used, the 
expression is a beautiful and wild simile. I wish that he had 
iven the Spanish. The Gauchos were my schoolmasters, but I 
never heard the expression from their lips; and my attempts 
just now at putting it into the best Gaucho I know have only 
resulted in some funny nonsense, I believe that my friend has 
“done a mistake,”—that he must look nearer home than 
Patagonia for the origin of his beautiful simile. I made use 
of it a few years ago in “ The Naturalist in La Plata;’ in the 
G&rst chapter, after describing a rhea-hunt, I said, “ This ‘ wild 
mirth of the desert,’ which the Gaucho has known for three 
centuries, is now passing away.” The words quoted are in 
Professor Wilson’s spirited poem descriptive of the wild red- 
deer in Scotland and its chase :— 
“Fail, king of the wild whom Nature hath borne 

O’er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of the morn, 

The joy of the happy, the strength of the free, 

Are spread in a garment of glory o’er thee ! 


Hark ! his last cry of anger comes back from the skies, 
And Nature’s fierce child in the wilderness dies : 

Wild mirth of the desert, fit pastime for kings, 

Which still the rude bard in his solitude sings ; 

O reign of magnificence, vanished for ever 

Like music dried up in the bed of the river!” 


{ have not seen the poem since boyhood’s days, and can only 
dope that I have not quoted incorrectly.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. H. Hupson. 





ORATORS AS WRITERS. 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “ Srxctaror,”] 
$rr,—In your interesting article on Mr. Morley’s Press Club 
speech, in the Spectator of May 2nd, you say that “he himself 
is, like Burke, so great an exception to the general law that 
men who are eloquent in speech can seldom or never write.” 
But is this a general law? The training of an orator has, of 
course, a natural tendency to make a redundant and diffuse 
writer; for the orator is in direct rapport with those whom he 
is trying to convince or persuade. He sees by their faces 
what progress he is making, and he goes on amplifying his 
argument till he is satisfied that he has succeeded. He 
receives, moreover, much of his inspiration from his audience, 
absorbing “in vapour what he gives back in a shower,” as 
Mr, Gladstone has said in a fine passage in his “ Homer and 
the Homeric Age.” 

But while it is natural that an orator’s written compositions 
should be marked by the redundancy of style which may be 
an excellence in a speech, but is a defect in a book, is there 
any reason why the written style of the orator should be 
inferior to his oratorical.style? Still more, is it a fact that 
he “can seldom or never write”? You say that Burke and 
Mr. Morley are “exceptions to the general law.” I cannot 
remember any great orator whose written style is so very 
inferior to his oratorical. Neither Demosthenes nor Perikles 
has left us any written compositions. But the written com- 
positions of Rome’s greatest orator are equal to his speeches 
in point of style; and it seems probable that, but for his pre- 
mature death, Cesar would have added the reputation of a 
great orator to that of a great writer and General. That was 
evidently Sallust’s opinion. The history of France supplies 
similar instances. But let us take our own country. Boling- 
broke excelled equally as an orator and a writer. So did 
Sheridan in the only style of writing which he attempted. So 
did the first Lord Lytton; for I agree with the writer of the 
very interesting article on “ Castelar” that, barring delivery, 
Lytton’s speeches on Reform deserve a front rank in Parliamen- 
tary oratory. To read,—whatever they may have been in de- 
livery—Macaulay’s speeches are in brilliancy and incisiveness 
of style quite equal to his writings. Lowe, too, was equally good 
with pen and tongue; so were Cobden and Brougham; so was 
Disraeli; so is Lord Salisbury ; and so is Mr. Gladstone. It 
is the fashion to run down Mr. Gladstone’s written style, and 
no doubt it partakes, like Burke’s, of the redundancy of the 


orator. Yet it would not be difficult to make a selection of 
passages in his writings as fine as anything in Burke’s. And 
his style has wonderfully improved. I remember the late 
Lord Selborne remarking to me in the year 1878, “How 
wonderfully Gladstone’s style as a writer has improved. He 
now writes quite as well as he speaks.” Ought not Charles 
James Fox also to be added to the list of speakers who could 
also wield the pen effectively, and Sir James Mackintosh still 
more so? Lord Rosebery also has shown that he can write 
as well as speak, and so have Sir W. Harcourt. The Duke of 
Argyll is another example. He has been one of the best 
orators of our time, and he is also an admirable writer, and 
I think the writer on “ Castelar” would say the same of that 
great orator. 


I have not touched on the subject of sacred oratory; but 
Bossuet, Dupanloup, Bishops Wilberforce and Magee, and 
Dr. Liddon are illustrations of my theme. I do not add 
Newman, because his sermons were written; but he evidently 
possessed the oratorical faculty in a high degree. Perhaps 
I might have added Byron to the list of great writers who 
were also orators. His contemporaries thought highly of 
his two efforts in the House of Lords, and he was certainly a 
great prose-writer as well as poet. His letters are among 
the most brilliant in our language.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Residence, Ripon, May 4th. Matcotm MacCot.. 


[Surely Lord Byron learned his two speeches by heart, and 
we know of no other instance of his posing as an orator. 
Almost all these orators, even including Cicero, were, or are, 
greatly inferior as writers to what they were as orators.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
Ap Avustinum.—(Od. IV. 2.) 
studet Ir the fatal fall that ended silly 





PINDARUM = quisquis 





aemulari 
Iule, ceratis ope Daedalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


Monte decurrens velut amnis, 
imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet immensusque ruit pro- 
fundo 
Pindarus ore, 


Laurea donandus Apollinari, 
Seu per audaces nova dithy- 
rambos 
Verba devolvit 
fertur 
Lege solutis; 


numerisque 


Seu deos regesque canit, deorum 
Sanguinem, per quos cecidere 
lusta 
Morte Centauri, cecidit tre- 
mendae 
Flamma Chimaerae ; 


Sive quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma _ caelestes, pugilemve 
equumve 
Dicit et centum potiore signis 
Munere donat ; 


Icarus you’d shun, 

Who on waxen wings depended 
when he fluttered towards 
the sun; 

Let not vanity inveigle you to 
soar unduly high, 

Nor essay to ape the eagle or 
the pinions of the Pye. 


Like a mountain torrent leaping 
highaboveits banks inspate, 

Lo! great Alfred grandly sweep: 
ing onward with resistlesa 
gait ; 

In sonorous closes rounding 
maby @ swift trochaic line, 

Master of the “long-resounding 
march, the energy divine.” 


Hard it is I ween to follow as 
the wearer of the bays, 
Sucha favourite of Apollo, maker 

of undying lays, 
Who in moments of expansion 
metric innovations tried, 
And the rigid rules of scansior 
irreproachably defied, 


Heroes of the olden ages — 
“England's darlings” shall 
we say P— 

Blazoned in his golden pages, 
hold destroying Time at 
bay : 

Good Sir Richard, spent and 
shattered, grappling with 
the dogs of Spain, 

And the Iron Duke who battered 
Boney on the Belgian plain. 


Or in words that glow like lava 
hear him laud no reckless 
raid, 

But the charge of Balaklava, 
glory of the Light Brigade— 

Words that our remotest scions 
shall triumphantly repeat, 

When the bronze of Landseer’s 
lions lies in dust beneath 
their feet. 
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‘Flebili sponsae iuvenemve 
raptum 

Plorat et vires animumque 
moresque 


Aureos educit in astra nigroque 
Invidet Orco. 


Multa Dircaeum levat aura 
cycnum, 
Tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altcs 
Nubium tractus. Ego apis 
Matinae 
More modoque, 


Grata carpentis thyma per 
laborem 
Plurimum circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 


Concines maiore poéta plectro 
Caesarem, quandoque trahet 
feroces 
Per sacrum clivum merita de- 
corus 
Fronde Sygambros, 


Quo nihil maius meliusve terris 
Fata donavere bonique divi 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in 
aurum 
Tempora priscum. 


Concines laetosque dies et Urbis 
Publicum ludum super impe- 
trato 
Fortis Augusti reditu forumque 
Litibus orbum. 


Tum meae, si quid loquar audi- 
endum, 
Vocis accedet bona pars, et, O 
Sol 
Pulcher! o laudande! canam, 
recepto 
Caesare felix, 


Teque, dum procedis, io Tri- 
umphe, 
Non semel dicemus, io Tri- 
umphe, 
Civitas omnis dabimusque divis 
Thura benignis. 


Te decem tauri totidemque 
vaccae 
Me tener solvet vitulus, relicta 
Matre, qui largis juvenescit 
herbis 
In mea vota. 


Sadder strains anon awaking, 
Arden’s tragic tale he told— 

Arden gloriously forsaking wife 
and child, and hearth grown 
cold— 

Or, to heights majestic rising, on 
his friend’s untimely bier 

Laid the rich immortalising 
meed of his melodious tear. 


Strong the breeze and stout the 
pinion that aloft grea 
Alfred bare, ; 

“ Sailing with supreme dominion 
through the azure deep of 
air” — 

I to lower levels keeping, by the 
margin of the Dee, 

Emulate the never - sleeping 
labours of the busy bee. 


There I with impassioned relish 
woo the Theologic Muse, 
Penning theses to embellish 

North American Reviews, 
Heedless of the wild excursions 
planned by Jameson — or 
Rhodes, 
As 1 titivate my versions of the 
Sabine singer’s Odes. 


You, as wearer of the laurel, 
when the Kaiser comes to 
Cowes 

Or is bidden to Balmoral, will 
the music-halls arouse 

As yousing him onward ranging, 
quelling Socialistic storms, 

Indefatigably changing Chancel- 
lors and uniforms.— 


Hohenzollern, most astounding 
product of this fevered age, 

Acrobatically bounding o’er the 
European stage ; 

Versatile mercurial hero, 
modelled in the very mould 

Of the royal Crichton Nero, in his 
first “ five years of gold.” 


You will sing the lion-hunting 
of our autocratic guest— 

Street on street arrayed in bunt- 
ing—Demos in his Sunday 
best— 

Paint the operatic gala—Courts 
of Justice hushed and still— 

Like the late Augustus Sala, 
monarch of the florid quill. 


I too, if amid the cheering and 
hallooing of the crowd 

I can gain a partial hearing, may 
be possibly allowed 

To endorse the salutation of our 
sole official bard, 

And express my admiration ona 
post- (or postal-) card. 


As along Pall Mall he passes, 
loudly from the loyal lips 

Of the clubmen and the classes 
shall proceed Hurrahs and 
Hips! 

While the masses, southward 
roaming, to the Crystal 
Palace flock 

And behold him, in the gloam- 
ing, limned in fire by Mister 
Brock. 


Finally, that no hiatus in our 
welcome be espied, 

Each, according to his status, 
gifts must graciously 
provide : 

You a score of volumes, stately 
wy and poems, half and 

alf, 


Ia tiny tome sedately bound in 
unobtrusive calf. 


C. L. GRAVES. 








———f 


ART. 


nimilanpiainctes 

THE ACADEMY. 
Coup Sir Joshua Reynolds revisit the Academy he helped 
to found, and the policy of which he endeavoured to shape in 
his discourses, would he find that his aims had been achieved 
and his aspirations realised P? Would his earnest spirit be satis. 
fied that the lofty ideals he set up, both by his painting and by 
his teaching, had been kept in sight P Would he fee] assured 
that the weight and influence of a great corporation of artists 
was being used to discourage triviality and divert popular 
taste from petty incident and vulgar fashion to an apprecia. 
tion of all that is noble and lasting in art? In his first dis 
course Sir Joshua lays down as one of the great advantages 
of an Academy that it will provide “authentic models,” 
How far is this the case in the present exhibition ? Certainly 
it would be impossible for him to consider that tribe—alas? 
so numerous—whose motive seems based on the valentine 
and whose technique originates in the oleograph, as providing 
“authentic models.” Yet too many pictures of this claag 
have been hung by the Academicians in places of honour, 
Nor can the blame be confined to the Hanging Committee, 
for the members themselves have been some of the wors$ 
offenders, Who can find in Mr. Storey’s Town Gossip 
(No. 255) or in Mr, Leslie’s Kathleen (No. 42) “authentic 
models ” P 

Happily there are pictures here which are not like these,— 
pictures the work of men who have realised the permanent 
forces of art, to whom tradition has not been a dead thing, 
who have known how to adapt the knowledge gained in past 
times to the needs of the present. In the foremost rank this 
year must be placed The Infancy of Jupiter (No. 220), by Mr, 
Watts. To find any standard of comparison for this picture 
one must go back to the golden age of Venetian painting. 
On a sward in which grow gentians are gathered the nymphs 
that attend upon the infant god. Nothing could be more 
beautiful or more masterly than the way the figures of these 
nymphs are grouped and intertwined. Every figure is 
perfect by itself, yet each is the essential part without which 
the whole would be incomplete. The colour, too, is equal to the 
form, but the effect is not produced by the common method 
of patches of startling primaries. Everywhere the canvas 
glows and shines, but so subtle is the harmony that the effect 
is a general radiance. In two places the eye is arrested,—in 
the centre of the composition by the pale iridescent light 
on the breast of the recumbent figure, and in the front by 
the deep blue of the gentians. This picture, begun some 
years ago though only recently finished, is of perfect idyllic 
beauty, and ranks high among the works of the master. 
Lord Leighton’s last picture, Clytie (No. 213), shows that bis 
hand was in no way faltering Seldom had he done finer 
work. There is a fine passion in this kneeling figure who 
with outstretched arms implores the sun-god not to forsake 
her. The god is only seen in the gorgeous sunset sky from 
which proceeds the fiery glow illuminating the picture. The 
colour of the white drapery in shadow on the shoulder of Clytie 
is a pleasant oasis of cool colour in the midst of the general 
warmth. The painting of the drapery covering the lower part 
of the legs is most masterly, and has seldom been surpassed 
even by Lord Leighton. So fine a picture as this makes the 
regret caused by the painter’s death doubly strong. It proves 
that he was still at the height of his power. 

The Academy is to be congratulated on the work of their 
new associate, Mr. Abbey. One cannot praise too highly the 
power of his scene from Richard III. (No 616). In the back- 
ground of the picture the funeral procession of the King 
moves along. Part of the Royal bier is seen in the 
left-hand corner. Behind follow countless men in black 
cloaks with hoods, carrying halberts and pikes over 
their shoulders, the metal heads downwards. In the 
empty street at the side of the procession the Lady Anne 
is walking, her wondrous heraldic dress covered by a trans- 
parent black veil. In the very front of the picture 18 
crook’d-backed Richard clad in flowing crimson robes. His 
right hand holds out a ring to the Lady Anne, while his left 
is on his naked sword. With great skill the painter has con- 
trived that the flowing dress should hide Richard’s deformity 
from view, and yet make us know it to be there. The face 
shows that Mr. Abbey has a quite uncommon mastery oves 
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expression. Without any contortion or forcing he has 
managed to give a look of extreme wickedness, treachery, 
and audacity. The Lady Anne has clear, light-hlue eyes and 
a pale face. Her expression combines repulsion and fascina- 
tio. The gesture of determination in her clenched fist 
held out to Richard, who offers her a ring, shows the firm 
side of her character, while the scared look in the eyes denotes 
that weakness exists too. The black procession moving along 
the street is one of the most striking things in this striking 
picture. The solemn darkness of the crowd is relieved by 
the crimson linings to the hoods of the cloaks, as well as 
by the red handles to the pikes. The heraldry round the dead 
King gives points of colour, as does the gorgeous young 
courtier—a splendid butterfly—who walks some way behind 
Richard. But the glory of colour is in Richard himself, his 
robe is a crimson at once brilliant and rich, most exquisitely 
painted. The whole picture has a strange heraldic formality 
combined with its freedom which gives it great charm and 
makes it highly decorative, removing it at once from the 
mean order of costume pictures. 

If the Academy are to be congratulated on their choice of 
Mr. Abbey, what must be said as to their selection of Mr. 
Boughton for the honour of full membership ? His portrait of a 
lady in fifteenth-century costume (No. 349) is hardly a success, 
The colour of the face is exactly that of the much-cherished 
livid pink in the paint-boxes of our childhood which used to 
be labelled “flesh tint.” Mr. Boughton has fallen into a 
grave error—not for the first time—in the “ lighting ” of his 
picture. He has painted both the figure and the landscape 
background in a realistic manner, but entirely without relation 
to one another. The face could only be so much lighter than 
the sea and sky by having strong sunlight on it, but then 
there would be definite “‘cast shadows.” There is too much 
realism in the picture to allow us to accept this arbitrary 
lighting. Here again we must ask the question, Is the 
Academy providing an “authentic model ” P 

In the domain of pure landscape the Academy has not a 
great deal to show this year. Two pictures, however, are 
typical of two different ways of approaching Nature. Mr. 
North shows a wide view, his object being to lead the eye 
over a large expanse. Mr. Alfred Parsons shuts us in among 
blossoming apple-trees, and makes us rejoice in the intimate 
beauty of flowering branches and embroidered grass. Mr. 
North’s Late Summer in England: Afternoon (No. 562) is a 
really fine picture, dignified in conception, and subtle in 
execution. Looking across a deep valley from a height we 
see the sunshine “kissing with golden face the meadows 
green,” while beyond rise steep hills, with here and there traces 
of rock emerging from the verdure. The realisation of the 
atmosphere throughout is most beautiful. The way in which 
the distant hills disappear one behind the other is indeed an 
“authentic model” of what this kind of painting should 
be. Mr. North is a true artist, and if its painting, 
like that of others, is not always at his highest level, 
it never falls to the trivial or insincere. This year we 
are fortunate in having so fine an example of this painter’s 
work, 

In taking a general survey of this year’s exhibition, bear- 
ing in mind the question asked at the beginning of this 
article, what is the impression left on the mind? No doubt 
there are works of great excellence to be found here, both by 
members and by outsiders; but after hanging so many 
pictures of a trivial and common description, can the 
Academy claim to have realised Sir Joshua’s ideal of direct- 
ing the public taste towards the highest and best in the art 
of the time P i &, 








BOOKS. 


——= 
EOTHEN.* 

IT was time we had a new edition of Eothen, though we could 
wish that Mr. Shand’s sketch of Mr. Kinglake had been a 
little more interesting and graphic, and that the portrait had 
not been a side-face, which is very seldom recognisable by any 
but very intimate friends. The sketch of Kinglake’s life 
adds hardly anything to the knowledge of him already 
possessed by those who have read his works. There is one 





* Eothen, By A. W. Kinglake, A New Edition. With Portrait and a 


Biographic Sketch of the Author. Lond: Blackwvod and Sons. 








very funny misprint in the biographic notice, in which the 
Master of Eton who ruled over Kinglake with a rod of iron 
is called Keats instead of Keate. No odder confusion of 
names could by any possibility have been made; even the 
“reader” should have corrected it. On the whole, however, 
the republication, in a clear type, of (we should think) the 
most amusing book of travel published in this century, is so 
great a benefit to English literature that it is almost un- 
grateful to complain that the biographic sketch is not more 
satisfactory than it is. 


Eothen itself is better than any conceivable sketch of what 
Kinglake was as a young man. It paints him high-spirited, 
audacious, brilliant, flippant, but flippant with the flippancy of 
high spirits rather than with the flippancy of conceit. Indeed, 
it is not so much the travel itself that interests the reader, 
as the opportunity which the travel gives to a very clever 
young fellow full of the buoyancy of youth to air his im- 
patience with the conventionalisms of English life, and his 
delight in noting and steeping himself in the very different 
and generally diametrically opposite conventionalisms of 
Oriental custom. The book is cram-full of acute observa- 
tion, not unfrequently rendered all the more piquant by a 
sting of a sharp but not poisonous kind in its tail. Every 
one knows the delightful and most graphic description 
of the emotions with which a Turk regards an Englishman 
with which the journey opens. “One almost always sees,” 
wrote Kinglake, “in those of the Ottoman people who live 
and remember old times,” that they are “ trying to be dis- 
dainful under difficulties.” “They looked as if they would 
have thought themselves more usefully, more honourably, 
and more piously employed in cutting our throats, than 
in carrying our portmanteaus.” “ Again and again you meet 
turbans, and faces of men, but they have nothing for you,— 
no welcome,—no wonder,—no wrath,—no scorn; they look 
upon you as we do upon a December’s fall of snow,—as a 
‘seasonable,’ unaccountable, uncomfortable work of God, that 
may have been sent for some good purpose, to be revealed 
hereafter.” Thatis the satiric tone which gives its distinction 
to the whole book and comes out in every part of it. For in- 
stance, Kinglake boasts of a heathenish desire to visit Cyprus 
in order to see the ruins of the temple to the Paphian Venus. 
He pretends to be a little ashamed of this sentimentalism, and 
suggests that he affected to think that there were hidden 
treasures to be found under the ruins, in order to divert his 
Greek guide from any suspicion that he was not quite sane. 
And then finally he caps his story by giving this description 
of the Greek Vice-Consul’s gallantry in slaying fowls for his 
dinner :— 

“When we returned to Baffa, the vice-consul seized a club, 
with the quietly determined air of a brave man, resolved to do 
some deed of note. He went into the yard adjoining his cottage 
where there were some thin, thoughtful, canting cocks, and serious 
low-church-looking hens, respectfully listening, and chickens of 
tender years so well brought up as scarcely to betray in their 
conduct the careless levity of youth. The vice-consul stood for a 
moment quite calm—collecting his strength; then suddenly he 
rushed into the midst of the congregation, and began to deal 
death and destruction on all sides; he spared neither sex nor age. 
The dead and dying were immediately removed from the field of 
slaughter, and in less than an hour, I think, they were brought 
to the table, deeply buried in mounds of snowy rice.” (p. 94.) 

That description of the “canting cocks” and “ serious, 
low-church-looking hens respectfully listening” is just as 
characteristic of othen as the description of the Turks 
themselves. Or, again, take Kinglake’s account of the 
delight with which he found himself so near to the Bedouin 
Arabs, and divided from them only by the Jordan. “ There, 
on the other side of the river (you can swim it with one arm), 
there reigns the people that will be like to put you to death 
for not being a vagrant, for not being a robber, for not being 
armed and houseless, There is comfort in that—health, 
comfort, and strength to one who is aching from very weari- 
ness of that poor, dear, middle-aged, deserving, accomplished 
pedantic, and painstaking governess, Europe” (p. 156). 
Everywhere Hothen is pervaded by that curious mixture of 
scorn for, and pride in, civilisation which seems to spring 
from the restlessness of youth, and that surging up of the 
primitive barbaric tastes for the simple and violent ways of 
the old world, which blends so curiously in hot youth with 
the haunting consciousness of power derived from the scientific 
armour and elaborate drill of trained and disciplined Europe. 
It is jast after this outburst of the craving for the simple 
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and violent life of a world which has never been subjected 
to the yoke of our more artificial habits that Kinglake re- 
ceives a proposal from his interpreter to punish with death the 
Nazarene guide who had misled him into a disagreeable and 
dangerous scrape by guiding his party to the wild side of the 
Jordan when they should have kept on the Palestinian side. 
Kinglake professes himself fascinated by the suggestion, and 
plays with it in this characteristic fashion :— 


“There was something fascinating in this suggestion; for the 
slaying of the guide was, of course, easy enough, and would look 
like an act of what politicians call ‘vigour.’ If it were only to 
become known to my friends in England that I had calmly killed 
a fellow-creature for taking me out of my way, I might remain 
perfectly quiet and tranquil for all the rest of my days, quite 
free from the danger of being considered ‘slow;’ I might ever 
after live on upon my reputation, like ‘single-speech Hamilton’ 
in the last century, or ‘ single-sin ? in this, without being 
obliged to take the trouble of doing any more harm in the world. 
This was a great temptation to an indolent person; but the 
motive was not strengthened by any sincere feeling of anger with 
the Nazarene. Whilst the question of his life and death was 
debated, he was riding in front of our party, and there was some- 
thing in the anxious writhing of his supple limbs that seemed to 
express a sense of his false position, and struck me as highly 
comic. I had no crotchet at that time against the punishment of 
death, but I was unused to blood, and the proposed victim looked 
so thoroughly capable of enjoying life (if he could only get to the 
other side of the river), that I thought it would be hard for him 
to die, merely in order to give me a character for energy. 
Acting on the result of these considerations, and reserving to 
myself a free and unfettered discretion to have the poor villain 
shot at any future moment, I magnanimously decided that, for 
the present, he should live, and not die.” (pp. 171-72.) 

The parts of Hothen which deal with travelling in the desert, 
and again with the terror inspired by the plague at Cairo, are 
perhaps on the whole the most attractive portions of this 
most attractive book. Kinglake so thoroughly enjoyed his 
taste of the wild life of the desert, and yet appreciated so 
profoundly the slightness of the separating wall between him 
and death while he was travelling in those barren solitudes 
under the care of a few capricious and half-wild fellow- 
creatures, that he makes this part of his story extremely 
vivid and picturesque. Nothing, for instance, is more 


certain to take hold of the imagination than the following 
picture of the striking of the tent on every successive 


morning :— 

“ When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people began 

to load the camels, I always felt loath to give back to the waste 
this little spot of ground that had glowed for a while with the 
cheerfulness of a human dwelling. One by one the cloaks, the 
saddles, the baggage, the hundred things that strewed the ground 
and made it look so familiar,—all these were taken away, and 
laid upon the camels. A speck in the broad tracts of Asia 
remained still impressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus, 
and the heels of London boots; the embers of the fire lay black 
and cold upon the sand; and these were the signs we left. My 
tent was spared to the last, but when all else was ready for the 
start, then came its fall; the pegs were drawn, the canvas 
shivered, and in less than a minute there was nothing that 
remained of my genial home but only a pole and a bundle. The 
encroaching Englishman was off, and instant upon the fall of the 
canvas, like an owner who had waited and watched, the Genius of 
the Desert stalked in.” (pp. 229-30.) 
Still more effective is his description of the exciting incidents 
of his stay in Cairo during that great visitation of the plague 
which carried off, it is said, about one-half of the population. 
The stimulus of finding himself so near to death in that way 
was even greater than the stimulus of finding himself so near 
to death in the great solitudes of the desert. He went to con- 
sult a doctor for a sore throat, and the doctor, himself stricken 
with the plague, looked down his throat, and must have 
breathed into it. Indeed, the next time that Kinglake sent for 
this doctor the servant met him coming out of his house on a 
bier. No wonder the plague haunted him, and that the how]l- 
ings of the mourners for the dead, and of those who followed 
the corpses with professional wails of lamentation, sounded 
ominous in his ears. He describes with a sort of grim humour 
how, when he himself got a momentary attack of fever, he 
avoided giving any sign of illness lest he too should be 
thought to be plague-stricken. He calculated how much he 
should have eaten, had he been well, packed it up in an old 
Times newspaper, and hid it away in a closet lest his atten- 
dants should suspect him, and refrained even from hastening 
the order for tea, though his thirst was excessive, till his 
usual hour, and then drank deep of it and so charmed away 
the fever. Evidently, too, he had gone through the process of 
imagining how he should feel if the plague struck him, and 
gives a most striking study of a plague-stricken patient's 
feelings :— 





“He watches for the symptoms of plague so caref i ie 
sooner or later they come in truth. The parched ote the , 
—his mouth is parched; the throbbing brain—his brain dae 
throb; the rapid pulse—he touches his own wrist (for he dade 
not ask counsel of any man lest he be deserted), he touches his 
wrist, and feels how his frighted blood goes galloping out of his 
heart. There is nothing but the fatal swelling that is wantin . 
to make his sad conviction complete; immediately he has an odd 
feel under the arm—no pain, but a little straining of the skin. 
he would to God it were his fancy that were strong enough to 
give him that sensation: this is the worst of all. It now seems 
to him that he could be happy and contented with his parched 
mouth, and his throbbing brain, and his rapid pulse, if only he 
could know that there were no swelling under the left arm. but 
dares he try ?—in a moment of calmness and deliberation he 
dares not; but when for a while he has writhed under the torture 
of suspense, a sudden strength of will drives him to seek and 
know his fate; he touches the gland, and finds the skin sane and 
sound, but under the cuticle there lies a small lump like a pistol- 
bullet, that moves as he pushes it. Oh! but is this for al] 
certainty. is this the sentence of death? Feel the gland of the 
other arm. There is not the same lump exactly, yet something 
little like it. Have not some people glands naturally enlarged ? 
—would to heaven he were one! So he does for himself the work 
of the plague, and when the Angel of Death thus courted dogg 
indeed and in truth come, he has only to finish that which hag 
been so well begun; he passes his fiery hand over the brain of the 
victim, and lets him rave for a season, but all chance-wise, of 
people and things once dear, or of people and things indifferent,” 

(pp. 257-58.) 
There, and in such passages as these, lies the charm of Zothen, 
Kinglake was eloquent, but always eloquent in a pithy 
and practical way. He tells you only what he has really felt, 
and he tells you that with the most singular concentration of 
expression. In his later work, the history of the Crimean war, 
he dilated and diluted his speech. In Hothen he was always 
short and to the point, as everybody knows who has read 
(and who has not read ?) the celebrated page on the Sphinx. 
Eothen is the vigorous expression of an impatient youth whc 
was flying from the dull routine of Europe for a taste of the 
kind of life in which you are always within close range of 
the great realities of wild nature, of violent passions, and 
of sudden death. And probably no man of this century ever 
drank deeper of that kind of excitement in a few months 
Eastern travel than Kinglake. Certainly none other has 
presented us with so vivid a picture of his experience of that 


old, simple, violent life. 





LORD CLARENCE PAGET’S JOURNALS AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY .* 
Lorp CLARENCE PaAGeEtT was the ideal English sailor. Tc 
the affectionate testimony of Sir Arthur Otway, whose sister 
he married, is appended in the preface that of his private 
secretary, Mr. Kempe, whom he selected for that post from 
the permanent staff of the Admiralty. The eldest son of the 
Waterloo Marquis of Anglesey by his second marriage with 
Lady Charlotte Cadogan, he had the handsome looks of his race, 
was a linguist, a singer, and an artist, and an important man of 
the world. For six or seven years after leaving the service he 
represented the Board of Admiralty in the House of Commons, 
and if the making of a speech was not amongst his accom- 
plishments, he had a power of disarming distrust by a 
winning appearance of candour which enabled him to slir 
over the weak points and’ to keep the strong ones wel! 
in view, and to parry an awkward question when needed. 
A charm of voice and manner which, in Sir Arthur 
Otway’s experience, was never equalled by any Member of 
the House except Sidney Herbert, enabled him to gain the 
ear of his audience in his own way. “It is difficult,” Disraeli 
said of him, “to discuss matters with the noble lord, or tc 
obtain information from him, because he does not answer 
our questions, but hitches his breeches, and tells us he is a 
plain, seafaring man.” That he had original views of his 
own may be gathered from the fact that he conceived the 
plan of an arrangement with France, by which the pre- 
ponderating power of our Navy was to be maintained, and 
the large expenditure for naval purposes in both countries 
diminished. Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister at the 
time (1861), and in a very characteristic letter gracefully 
disposed of the scheme on the ground of the way in which 
it would shackle the free action of England, and of the in- 
quisitorial watch each Power would have to keep over the 
dockyards and Navy of the other. “Moreover,” he writes, 
“if we were to start now with a proposal that we should 


* Autobiography and Journals of Admiral Lord Clarence E. Paget, G.C.B. 
Fdited bythe Right Hon, Sir Arthuy Otway, Bart. London: Chapman and 
Hat!. 1896, 
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pave double the force the French have, or as much again, the 
Emperor would laugh at us and say, ‘By all means! I must 
have 20 or 24 jron-cased ships; you are quite welcome 
to have 40 or 48, and I hope you will find money enough 
to build them; but do not expect that I am to sit with my 
hands across till you have done so!’” Nature, said a 
journalist of his day, must have meant Lord Clarence for 
a great diplomatist. Fortune sent him to a man-of-war, and 
gome power Or another enabled him to combine the gifts and 
advantages of both professions. But his love remained with 
the Navy; and the Mediterranean command had more value 
in his esteem than any other office. 


Starting with the blunt question whether anybody ought 
to be allowed to write his own biography, Lord Clarence 
Paget answers the question in a well-sized volume which fully 
confirms us in that idea of his character which the remarks 
of Lord Beaconsfield and the others suggest. It is a down- 
right and sailor-like narrative which certainly does not 
embody our ideas of the skilled speaker or the practised 
writer. His remarks upon his official experience are few 
and frank, and the only Parliamentary joke of his own 
which he records, as it produced an impression which 
sent the House into roars of laughter, and made Sir 
John Pakington very angry, must be worth repeating. 
Reading out a list of ships which had been altered during 
construction, Lord Clarence mentioned the ‘San Lorenzo.’ 
On Sir John, then First Lord, interrupting him with the re- 
mark that he could not find that ship in his list, he answered : 
—* No, Sir, she is no longer in existence. After being subject 
to lengthening and various forms of amputation, the saint 
was destroyed altogether, and is gone to another and I hopea 
better world.” The gallant Admiral quotes his joke in illus- 
tration of the importance of raising a good laugh, while citing 
it as “ perhaps feeble,” but to ourselves it raises quite a curious 
question of the Commons’ standard of humour. We are not 
going to do Lord Clarence the injustice of taking it as the 
standard of his, for of fun, at all events, his book is pleasantly 
full. But we do not wonder that, after five years’ service in 
the Admiralty, so genuine an old salt should ask to be re- 
lieved of his office that he might return to his naval career. 
But Lord Palmerston would not part with him; and it was 
not till that statesman’s death in 1865, and the accession of 
Lord Russell, that he obtained his appointment to the 
Mediterranean command. The fresh and natural record of 
his nautical experiences, written in a kind of boyish spirit, 
itarts with an appropriate record of his first thrashing, which 
an officer on his father’s staff administered to him at the 
early age of four for filling his boots with sand. As an 
appropriate sequel, we find him at school near Chichester 
with the Rev. Mr. Bayton, who had a dozen boys, a portly 
wife, a chubby daughter, and “an awful boy ” of seven, about 
his own age. There they had “prayers and birching at 
sight,” and three birchings at the end of every holiday for not 
doing their holiday tasks. Young Clarence’s mother and 
sister cried at the prospect during the last week of the holi- 
days, but quite vainly, as far as the task was concerned, as 
he preferred a clear holiday with the flogging. A last simple 
experience was that his schoolfellows were perpetually 
pinching his leg, “because they thought he must have 
inherited a wooden leg from his father.” It is, of course, a 
fact of history that Lord Anglesey lost his leg at Waterloo. 
In 1821 the boy went to Westminster, and blossomed into a 
Royal Page, being appointed at the Coronation to carry a bag 
full of pocket-handkerchiefs to wipe George IV.’s forehead 
and blow his nose when wanted. This was avery odd King. On 
board the ‘Royal George,’ for instance, he told a favourite butt, 
one Sir Edmund N——, that he must get rid of some long hairs 
which grew out of his nose, and therefore sent for a pair of 
tweezers and pulled them out himself. The stories of West- 
minster are a chronicle of thrashings and faggings and 
rebellions, and present a very curious study in the changes 
of manners and of times. The famous head-master of that 
date would spend his time nowadays as a defendant in the 
Courts of Law, even as we fear that many of the heroes and 
officers of the day would have to account for their exploits 
before a magistrate. Lord Clarence was below the regulation 
age, being but thirteen, when he was entered as a ship’s-boy 
on board the ‘ Naiad,’ under Captain Spencer, and found him- 
self engaged in an Algerian war in the same year, 1823; and 
One can but wonder, not that his book should be that of an 





attractive amateur in the domain of letters, but that he 
should ever have acquired the education which enabled him to 
take so active and useful a part in a Government office. 
He went everywhere. He can speak of the time when Byron 
and Hobhouse, Trelawny and Lord Guildford and the rest 
of the Philhellenes were fighting for the Greek cause, and can 
tell us how the last-named established himself at the Uni- 
versity of Corfu in the character of a second Socrates, arrayed 
with his pupils in classic garb and academicals. At the 
same time he saw Byron, deserted, robbed, and alone, lying 
dead at Missolonghi, and from some of his stories we infer 
that practical joking was as active in the Navy as at school. 
To judge from one or two of the instances given, it wasa 
dangerous amusement, and apt to cost its professor a career. 
In 1833 our author had a curious experience, being declared 
by the best doctors in London to be dying of an abscess on 
the lungs. As a last chance he was taken to Paris to see Dr. 
Hahnemann, the father of homeopathy, a little wizened old 
man of seventy, who gave him the idea of a conjuror, who 
asked him many questions and wrote down all the answers, 
but departed on his gold-headed cane, and for five days would 
give no answer. Then he said in French, “The doctors have 
mistaken the case. It is an abscess on the liver, and I will 
cure him in three weeks.” In just that time, at a ball at the 

Tuileries, the King was able to congratulate Lord Anglesey 
on his son’s recovery. A contest for Parliament at Southampton, 
where he arrived to find that he had been beaten two days before, 
varied with a battle with the yellow-fever in Bermuda, and a 
winter rebellion in Canada, were followed by a visit tothe West 
Indies, and the capture, off the Havana, of a Spanish brig 
with six hundred slaves. The Crimean War introduces us to 
another interesting episode in this adventurous life, and pre- 
sents us again to Lord Raglan and the other prominent 
fighters of the day, bringing the first part of the book toa 
sudden close, as inflammation of the eyes and health generally 
broken were the result of the command of a ship off Sebastopol. 
Perhaps the most interesting and readable part of the work, 

where indeed all is readable, is the last chapter, dealing with 
the Mediterranean Squadron and the experiences connected 
with it. Lady Clarence Paget supplies here a very attractive 
account of “An Arabian Night’s Dream Realised” (1867), 
containing the story of a visit to the palace of the mother of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, with accompaniments like the sur- 
roundingsof a dream. It brings the book to a pleasant close, 

for at the end of the Mediterranean period Lord Clarence 

returned to his home in Wales, and devoted his time to the 
cultivation of the arts, sculpture especially. It was only last 
year that husband and wife were attacked at Brighton by the 

influenza, and died within a few hours of each other. 





A REPLY TO MAX NORDAU ON DEGENERATION.* 
Most of the Englishmen who read Max Nordan’s diatribe 
on the present state of affairs felt sorry for him as a man 
who had had an unfortunate experience of life and had made 
a bad use of it. Very few indeed, probably, took him or his 
book seriously enough either to be convinced by them that al] 
is over with the human republic, or to go so far as to argue 
the point either way. Now, however, there has arisen an 
anonymous writer who considers that this indictment of 
modern tendencies merits an answer, and that he—or she— 
has been briefed for the defence. 

It requires a certain amount of patience to enter upon this 
discussion. “Regeneration v. Degeneration” is a case which 
is hardly worth reporting, and the crowd in Court feels 
strongly inclined to cry, “ A plague on both your generations,” 
and put the documents into the waste-paper basket. To take 
mankind, or civilisation—or whatever other word we may apply 
to an entirely indefinable and indescribable abstraction—and 
put it under a microscope at any given moment, and argue 
gravely as to whether it is going to the dogs or sprouting 
cherubic pinions, is manifestly absurd. However diligently 
we may inquire and study and compile characteristics and 
tabulate tendencies, our knowledge of the present is so small, 
of the past so infinitesimal, and of the future so entirely a 
cypher that the most learned and observant among us, when 
he imagines that he has got mankind in his crucible has got 
practically nothing but himself. Hence it is that when a 
philosopher argues that humanity is played out, it is fair to 
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assume that he would be the better for horse-exercise and a 
course of Turkish baths; and when another contends that we 
are on the eve of a new Renascence, and that a civilisation 
brighter than any which has gone before is about to dawn, we 
are justified in inquiring whether there is any chance of his 
parting with his cook. 

However, if this question of “ Regeneration v. De- 
generation” has to be argued, the “ case for the rise,” as the 
financial journals say, is certainly the more difficult to write 
and the more interesting to read. Any one who has ever 
spent half-an-hour in the society of his fellow-creatures can 
compose a diatribe on the weaknesses of humanity. Juvenal 
alone has enriched literature by this process, but it is a thing 
that can be done in a third-rate fashion ad libitum, and is so 
done ad nauseam. But a eulogy of human virtues would 
be a very difficult subject to undertake, and no one but a 
moral and literary genius—a somewhat rare combination— 
could gofar with it without falling into bathos and absurdity. 
The present champion of Regeneration is content to show, 
not that humanity is tending upwards, but that Max Nordau 
is wrong in all his contentions. Humanity, after all, may 
best be left to take care of itself, with the help of such 
guidance as is vouchsafed to it; the world is peopled, as a 
whole, with honest and well-meaning folk, who do their best 
according to their lights, as their fathers did before them, 
and as their sons will do after them. And Max Nordau’s 
anonymous challenger did wisely to leave the question of 
Regeneration very much alone, and to narrow the matter 
down to a proof of the absurdity of the Degeneration dogma. 

The most interesting part of the book is in the early 
chapters, which are devoted to showing that Max Nordau’s 
opinions are hopelessly warped by the fact that he is a 
German, a Jew, and a scientific man, and that they are there- 
fore necessarily erroneous as applied to any matter which 
requires a world-wide power of vision. The analysis of the 
powers and limitations of the German character is a skilful 
piece of pleading, and is well summed up as follows :— 

“Enough has been said to show that German education and 
German surroundings tend to foster in the human mind venera- 
tion for authority and aristocracy, contempt for the plebeian, 
distrust of liberty, a firm belief in the unquenchable power of 
man’s lowest instincts, a nervous demand for authoritative 
repression of human passions, contentment with a prosaic exist- 
ence, small resources and poor prospects.” 

As a Jew, Max Nordau is shown to be imbued with that mis- 
trust of democracy and reverence for law and institutions 
which is natural to a race which has made itself universally 
unpopular with the lower classes, and has a heavy material 
stake in the maintenance of order; and the argument pro- 
ceeds to the rather paradoxical position that, as a scientific 
man, the writer of Degeneration is once more tied and bound 
by the chains of authority, and is therefore inclined to regard 
any one who aspires after liberty of thought and action as a 
hopeless lunatic. Paradoxical as this position is, according 
to English notions of the dare-devil scepticism of science, 
it is cleverly worked out, and the passage is worth quoting :— 

“Max Nordau is a modern scientist. He is not a pioneer in 
science, but a most persevering and plodding student of the 
works of others. He belongs to that class of savants who spend 
almost all their time and all their energy in reading up 
the authorities. So vast an erudition as he has acquired can- 
not be attained to without some sacrifice in other directions, 
The constant absorption of other people’s opinions and theories 
compels the judgment to lean more and more on authorities, 
and this unfits it, to some extent, for independent action. It 
is the indefatigable readers who most blindly follow authorities, 
and it suffices to glance at Max Nordau’s dedication to Professor 
Lombroso to understand to what an extent he is subject to the 
influence of ‘ masters.’ ” 

It may, perhaps, be contended that this lowering of the question 
into one of merely personal bias is not criticism of the highest 
order, and also that it is not very becoming in the writer of 
Regeneration, who complains frequently of Max Nordau’s 
want of manners, and the personal abuse that he bestows 
upon those leading individuals whom he singles out as 
apostles of Degeneration. It must be remembered, however, 
that when a man sits down to tell his fellow-creatures that 
they are all on the verge of lunacy, he lays himself open to 
blows below the belt, by the mere fact of having advanced a 
proposition which criticism of the best kind would not con- 
descend to handle. Max Nordau’s idiosyncrasies and modes 
of thought and study are obviously a highly important factor 
to any one who comes to deal with his indictment of society, 





and it is a very pertinent point if these can be shown to have 
necessarily blinded him to the true meaning of what is going 
on around him. This point is certainly worked out in an 
effective manner, though perhaps with unnecessary vehemence, 
by the writer of Regeneration, who sums up the Position 
thus :— 

“Max Nordau, with his German-Philistine ideas, with his head 

crammed full of authoritative teaching, and biassed by the cla; 
trap of the commonest Collectivism, has utterly misunderstood 
the phenomena which he has only partially observed. He does 
not allow for the mistakes, the exaggerations, and the eccentri. 
cities committed by men who try to give expression to their 
feelings, their yearnings, their aspirations, unhampered by tradi- 
tional bonds. He is bewildered because a movement springin 
entirely from feeling and instinct does not follow a fixed oa 
gramme, or some dry philosophical system. He underestimates 
the value of an ethical revolution, because so far it has not reached 
its constructive stage; and because the new apostles of liberty 
intoxicated by their self-liberation, run amuck indiscriminately 
against all old things, be they good or bad; because the move- 
ment is in the hands of extremists, enthusiasts, and senti- 
mentalists, and still awaits the guiding hand of the unbiasgeq 
logician, the cool-headed sociologist and economist, capable of 
harmonising it with practical life and moral order.” 
The rest of the book, in which a desultory attempt is made 
to deal with Max Nordau’s contentions piecemeal, is, with the 
exception of a few striking passages, such as the description 
of the French symbolists and the account of the development 
and characteristics of the Norwegian people, decidedly less 
interesting. It is generally superficial, and occasionally 
evidences of very bad taste appear. For instance, when we 
are asked whether “any one with a grain of humour” can 
“read Max Nordau’s attacks on Wagner without imagining 
an irascible toy-terrier barking at the moon,” our imagina. 
tion is inclined to duplicate the toy-terrier and hig 
yapping. And the champion of the future of humanity 
seems to fall into the same mistake as its condemner, when 
assigning exaggerated importance to certain merely accidenta} 
phases. For instance, we are told that “ extraordinary 
attempts are made to produce sensational pictures, to write 
eccentric poetry, to send forth books that will shock, and to 
treat of risky subjects on the stage,” and that all this arises 
from the present financial depression. Whereas it is well- 
known that artists, poets, authors, and actors were never 
better paid, and it is also obvious that these shocking things 
have a merely infinitesimal effect on the great body of steady- 
going humanity, an overwhelming proportion of whom have 
never heard even of Mr. Grant Allen. The author’s style 
makes one almost despair of Regeneration. The grammar is 
slipshod, and the persistent misuse of long words forces us 
to the conclusion, which is supported by the writer’s en- 
thusiastic appreciation of Ibsen and Tolstoi, that the book is 
the work of alady. She describes Max Nordau, about once 
on every page, as “our alienist”—a word which is unknown 
both to us and to Johnson’s Dictionary—and she several 
times uses “obsession” as synonymous, apparently, with 
“delusion.” These things, however, like Hill-Top novels, 
are unimportant details, and mankind will probably proceed 
on its way, unruffied alike by the acrimony with which its 
present courses have been assailed, and the slip-shod English 
in which they have been defended. 





A NEW LIFE OF SHERIDAN.* 


A NEw life of Sheridan was badly needed. Moore’s irrespon- 
sible and fallacious life gives no true picture of the man it 
professes to depict. There is no doubt a certain brilliance 
and charm about the narrative, and there is also the atmo: 
sphere which a contemporary can alone convey; but in spite 
of these advantages the work is distorted. Not unfrequently, 
indeed, Moore was more anxious to pay off certain scores of 
his own and his friends than to tell the real truth about 
Sheridan. Again, he seems to have been disinclined te 
sacrifice picturesqueness to truth. For example, it was much 
more picturesque to talk of how “ Bailiffs may seize his last 
blanket to-day whose pall will be borne up by nobles to-mor- 
row,” than to state the prosaic facts that, though at his death 
Sheridan’s affairs were in a great state of muddle and con. 
fusion, he wanted in the end for nothing that money and 
care could procure. Fortunately, Sheridan has at last been 
done justice to by a biographer who is as accurate and 





* Sheridan: a Biography. By W. Fraser Rae. With an Introduction by 
Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, With Por- 
traits. In2vols, London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1896. 
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painstaking as Moore was careless and inefficient. Mr. 
Fraser Rae has performed a difficult task not only with 
yal bat with discretion. Possibly he may be a little 
too favourable to ‘Sheridan —a little too indulgent to 
his vices and too kind to his virtues, but this was only 
to be expected. Sheridan has suffered so much from 
malignity that it is not to be wondered that the reaction 
should be strong in a biographer who has again and again 
been able to hunt down instances of misrepresentation. 
Besides, Sheridan was a great enchanter, and even though 
dead, he has the power of influencing the minds of those 
who come near enough to him to feel the fascination. To 
understand the ground of this power of fascination is to 
understand the secret of Sheridan’s life. The fundamental 
fact of his career is that, in spite of the disorder of 
his life, of his recklessness, his posing, and his want of 
the finer feelings, he remained a gentleman. No doubt, 
he often assumed a very theatrical, swaggering carriage 
jn his journey through life, and no doubt also to many 

ple these defects will seem enough to forbid the 
idea of a gentleman being associated with him. Yet, 
when all is said and done, and all allowances made 
for Sheridan’s bad qualities, there remains a residuum of 
that manliness, good-feeling, and independence of character 
which enable their owner to sustain the claim to be called a 
gentleman. Curiously enough the man who first perceived this 
and who best expressed what we mean had himself no right 
to be called a gentleman, though all Europe knew him by that 
title. George 1V. was in no conceivable sense a gentleman, 
bat yet he exactly diagnosed Sheridan’s true character. 
Here are the words which he addressed to Peter Moore, the 
Member for Coventry, on hearing the news of Sheridan’s 
death— 

“Sheridan was a great man, but in the simplicity of his nature 
he never knew his own greatness. His heart was too much 
enlarged to be governed by his head. He had an abounding 
confidence in every mau; and although his pen indicated a know- 
ledge of human nature, yet that knowledge was confined to his 
pen alone, for in all his acts he rendered himself the dupe of the 
fool and designing knave...... He was a proud man, Sir, a 
very proud man, with certain conscientious scruples always 
operating against his own interests. He was a firm and sound 
adviser; but he was so systematically jealous of his own honour, 
that he was always willing to grant what he was not willing to 
accept in return—favours, which might be interpreted as affecting 
his own independence,” 

Those who follow the story of Sheridan’s life in these pages— 
and in doing so we may promise them no little entertainment 
—will find the moral diagnosis thus pronounced by the Regent 
borne out in almost every particular. Pride, and pride both 
of the weak and of the good and strong kind, influenced 
Sheridan’s conduct enormously. It made him independent 
and upright in his conduct, but it also made him reckless and 
extravagant; The Regent, again, exactly hits Sheridan’s chief 
weakness when he says that he was so systematically jealous 
of his own honour that he was far more willing to grant 
favours than to accept them. He liked, in fact, to play the 
grand seigneur,and to do things in the magnificent style. There 
is no harm in this when a man isa Prince in fortune as well 
as in views. Unfortunately, Sheridan’s worldly possessions 
were not large enough to enable him to belong to the patron 
class. He might have been unostentatiously independent 
without difficulty. He tried to be more, and the end was ruin. 


The true view of Sheridan’s pecuniary position is well 
brought out in Mr. Fraser Rae’s book. He entirely dis- 
sipates the notion that Sheridan was a mere adventurer 
living always on borrowed money. He was not that, but a 
very successful man of business, who nevertheless managed 
by his extravagance to muddle away his fortune. When 
Sheridan obtained control of Drury Lane Theatre—he was, 
no doubt, financed by capitalists, but only like hundreds of 
other men of business—he obtained the possession of a very 
large income, and became, in fact, a very prosperous man. 
Had he lived just below, instead of a good deal above, this 
income, we should never have heard of him as a spendthrift, 
but merely as a very able speculator. As it was, he gradually 
ate up the fine property created by his bold management of 
the theatre and his great dramatic genius. That he took 
thirty years and more to accomplish this, and even then only 
died owing £5,000, is proof of how valuable a property he 
Possessed. Ina word, Sheridan was never a needy man, but 
one who made a great deal of money, and would have been as 





rich or richer than most of his contemporaries in the House 
of Commons had he been anything but grossly incompetent 
in the art of managing money. 

We have not space to go into the details of Sheridan's life, 
and will only mention here that Mr. Fraser Rae deals very 
fully with Sheridan, both as a playwright and as a theatre- 
owner. Those who like things dramatic will doubtless enjoy 
this section of the book very much. For ourselves, we must 
confess to being far better pleased with the political chapters. 
Mr. Fraser Rae knows his period intimately, and the effect is 
excellent. He writes of Rockingham, Shelbourne, and Port- 
land as if he had been their contemporary, and not in the 
perfanctory and conventional way too common with those who 
undertake to write lives of the heroes of the last half of the 
eighteenth century. There are many “finds” in the present 
work, but the best is undoubtedly that of a letter written by 
one of Sheridan’s sons to his brother describing their father’s 
last hours. It puts a complete closure on the foolish 
stories of Sheridan dying half-starved, deserted, and alone 
in an attic, with bailiffs seizing his blankets. Before we 
take leave of Mr. Fraser Rae’s very interesting volumes we will 
quote a portion of this important letter :— 


“The letter was written from Fulham Palace on the 16th of 
July, 1816; Mrs. Sheridan and her son having taken up their 
abode there at the invitation of the Bishop of London: ‘ Before 
you open this you will have learned the melancholy tidings, which 
it was to have conveyed, from others. The particulars which I 
must add, though melancholy, must be consolatory. You will be 
soothed by learning that our father’s death was unaccompanied 
by suffering, that he almost slumbered into death, and that the 
reports which you may have seen in the newspapers of the 
privations and the want of comforts which he endured are un- 
founded; that he had every attention and comfort which could 
make a death-bed easy. From the first moment when my father 
grew worse, his recovery was hopeless. The physicians, however 
(Bailie and Bain), said that letting him know the full extent of 
his danger might by the shock and depression of spirits it would 
occasion preclude the possibility of his recovery. It was therefore 
delayed as long as possible ; apparently the first certainty he re- 
ceived that he could not live was the Bishop of London reading 
prayers to him. This was when he was no longer able to speak, 
but he joined in them with the most animated expression of his 
countenance and clasping of his hands; and the Bishop said he 
never saw @ more fervent and unaffected expression of piety. 
There was not the least struggle or suffering, at the moment of 
decease ; it was even impossible to perceive from the countenance. 
when it took place; the eyes had to the last a most beautiful and 
touching expression, a sort of subdued and softened brightness. 
You will be gratified by seeing the public feeling of respect and 
admiration which has been called forth ; I will not enter into any 
details, for the papers of the day will give you a much more lively 
idea of it. My mother has of course been thrown back dreadfully 
by the affliction and fatigue which she has gone through. She 
attended my father to the last, though ordered not to move from 
a sofa; while the painful scene lasted, the anxiety of her mind 
gave her, in spite of the pain she was in, a degree of strength 
which, in her state, astonished me; but as soon as it was over she 
completely sunk under it. She is at present here at the Bishop 
of London’s, Fulham, and recovering a little.’” 





SIR GEORGE GROVE ON BEETHOVEN'S 
SYMPHONIES.* 


Tuat Sir George Grove has not been idle since his resigna- 
tion of the Directorship of the Royal College of Music this 
welcome and long-expected volume affords convincing proof. 
Indeed, as some one happily said the other day, the spectacle: 
of Sir George Grove turning, with unabated enthusiasm, on 
his release from the cares of office, to the annotation and 
analysis of his beloved Beethoven, furnishes a parallel to 
Mr. Gladstone’s similar attentions in the case of Butler. The 
nucleus of the book was ready to hand in the familiar analyses 
signed “G.” which have formed so conspicuous a feature in 
the programme-books of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts during the last thirty years or more. In establish- 
ing that famous series—one of the finest educational institu- 
tions in the musical world—Sir George played a leading part. 
He has taken the liveliest and most practical interest in its 
operations for forty years, and he may now be said to have 
crowned his labours in the volume before us, in which the 
most important and valuable of his contributions to the 
literature of the concert-room have been developed into a book 
which for many years is likely to remain the standard work 
on the subject. 

We have spoken of the Crystal Palace programmes as con- 





* Beethoven ani his Nine Symphonies, By George Grove, C.B, London: 
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taining the nucleus of this book, but just as Sir George 
Grove was always revising and adding to his analyses as 
they appeared from year to year at Sydenham, so do they 
now contain in their collected form a good deal of new and 
interesting matter which has only come to light within the 
last few years. Thus due attention is paid to the alleged in- 
debtedness of Beethoven to Slavonic and Croatian folk-tunes, 
a subject recently investigated by Professor Kuhac and Dr. 
Reimann in the Allgemeine Musikzeitung, while the bearing of 
the famous love-letters on the composition of the Fourth and 
Fifth Symphonies is carefully considered, and the identifica- 
tion of their recipient as the Countess Theresa of Brunswick, 
and not the Countess Guicciardi, is accepted on the authority 
of the author of Beethoven’s Unsterbliche Geliebte, as confirmed 
by Mr. Thayer, the greatest of all Beethoven’s biographers. 
A translation of the historic “ Testament” is also given as 
well as of Dr. Lorenz’s extremely interesting article on 
“ Beethoven at Gneixendorf,” which throws so curious a light, 
not merely on his character and method of work, but on the 
relations subsisting between him and his brother Johann. 

Sir George describes his work as ‘‘a humble endeavour to 
convey to others the method in which an amateur has ob- 
tained much pleasure and profit out of works which in their 
own line are as great as Shakespeare’s plays.” And he adds, 
“It would be presumptuous in me to attempt to interest pro- 
fessional musicians, who naturally know already all that I 
have been able to put together, and much more; and in a 
more complete and accurate manner.” We have no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of these observations, but we cannot 
help thinking that professional musicians may derive a great 
deal of profit from these pages. In the case of executants it 
often happens that though they may have played a work 
scores of times, they may seldom or never have heard it from 
outside, and this fact inevitably narrows their outlook. They 
are far too apt to regard a composition from the standpoint 
of their own instrument. And again, evenif they have studied 
the entire score, it by no means necessarily follows that they 
are acquainted with the interesting personal and historical 
details collected by Sir George, or the literary illustrations 
which form so attractive a feature of his essays, Asa mere 
matter of fact, professional musicians are not as a rule 
distinguished for the width of their culture, and it is precisely 
this aspect of Sir George Grove’s commentary that is so 
admirably adapted to make good the deficiencies of the 
mere technician. As regards the intelligent amateur, to 
whom these pages are primarily addressed, the service 
tendered is even more valuable and stimulating. In a 
way they may be said to do for the musical ear almost 
what the kinetoscope does for the eye. For any constant 
concert-goer who has heard these symphonies at the 
Crystal Palace, or St. James’s Hall, or anywhere else, can, 
with the aid of Sir George Grove’s book, re-enact to a 
great extent their performance for his own private benefit— 
like the late King of Bavaria—and hear with the mental ear 
not only the melodies but the accents of the different instru- 
ments, and a good share of the harmony as well. There are 
musicians who can read a full score at sight; that is to say, 
without ever having heard a single note of it translated into 
audible sound, they can, so to speak, perform it in their own 
brains. This, however, is a feat which is not given even 
to all Doctors of Music to achieve. But where, as in 
the case of Beethoven’s symphonies, the music is fairly 
familiar, Sir George Grove’s vivid and enthusiastic pages, 
with their well-chosen musical extracts, will recall it 
with wonderful freshness to the mind of the average 
intelligent amateur. 

We had marked many characteristic passages for quota- 
tion, but must content ourselves with the rejoinder of Sir 


George Grove to the view taken by Mr. William Watson 


in two sonnets published in these columns three years ago, 
that the prevailing topic of Beethoven’s music was grief :— 


“As justly might we call Shakespeare the poet of grief. Both 
he and Beethoven can depict grief and distress as no one else 
<an ; but then they are equally successful with joy, and indeed 
every other emotion. They worked in the entire domain of human 
mature, and gave each department of that nature its due propor- 
tion. If a complete answer were wanted to such a criticism 
it is supplied by the beautiful and exhilarating symphony (No 4) 
which we have been considering. In the slow movement, if any- 
where, grief might be expected to find a place. But is it there? 
Refinement, sentiment, passion there are in highest abundance 
and constant variety in that enchanting portion of the work ; but 
where is the distress ? ” 





UNGER ce. 
Sir George writes as a thoroughgoing hero-worshipper, but 
personally we find his enthusiasm infectious. No one can 
rise from the perusal of these fascinating chapters withont 
an enhanced reverence—amounting almost to awe—for the 
demonic genius whose workings are here so vividly set forth, 





THE MAGAZINES. 


TuE best article in this month’s magazines—the best, that 
is, in the literary sense—is the review of Mr. Lecky’s 
book on “Democracy” by Mr. Morley in the Nineteeng, 
Century. With much of it we do not agree, but ag 
a piece of smashing criticism, restrained throughout jn 
literary expression, it is quite perfect. The weak point 
of the book—its assumption throughout that there ig no 
case for democracy—is brought out with extraordinary 
force, indeed in a way which we can imagine it wonld 
give even Mr. Lecky himself a distinct pleasure to read, 
We cannot, of course, review a review, but we have noted 
that Mr. Morley acknowledges one point on which de. 
mocracy has disappointed him. This is the universal 
arming of the civilised nations——Mr. E. Dicey argues 
that Great Britain must enforce the claims of the Qut. 
landers to a vote in the Transvaal, if necessary, by force, 
If not, he thinks that the South African Dominion yi] 
become a South African Dutch Republic, the Boers of the 
Transvaal giving it its tone. We doubt it greatly, believing 
that the British element, which is the increasing element, 
will absorb, and indeed submerge, all foreign elements, the 
Dutch included. Nor if the Datch carry on their contest 
fairly can we admit that any fear of the kind is a justifica. 
tion for a war of subjugation. If the Datch in South Africa, 
with so much against them, can grow faster than ourselves, 
can organise themselves better, and can acquire so marked an 
ascendency, then they deserve to rule. As a matter of fact, 
we believe that if peace can only be maintained for half a 
generation, they will be imperceptibly swallowed up as their 
kinsfolk were in America before the great tide of European 
immigration began to roll upon the thirteen provinces. Mr, 
Dicey’s forecast, however, coming as it does from an experi- 
enced observer, is one which all who study South Africa 
should read——Mr. Wilfrid Blunt strongly objects to the 
attack upon Dongola as really an enterprise dictated wholly 
by considerations of European policy, and in no way required 
by Egyptian interests. It was, he says, opposed by the 
Khedive and the Egyptian Ministry, and it will be fatal to 
all projects of further financial or social reform—the latter, 
no doubt, a serious consideration. He does not, however, 
prove hia case except. by quoting Egyptian opinions, and in 
no way answers the argument, which seems to us irrefragable, 
that Egypt can never be safe while it is liable to invasion by 
a powerful and nearly savage fighting Power from the south. 
That any ruler of the Soudan would voluntarily abstain from 
entering Egypt we hold to be a mere assertion, at variance 
with the whole teaching of Egyptian history from the 
time of the Shepherd Kings down to the present hour. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, by the way, makes the remarkable 
statement that, when the project of an advance to Dongola 
was first mooted to the Khedive’s Government, it was accom- 
panied by the demand that Suakin should be handed over to 
England on the same terms as Massowah had been handed 
over to Italy. That demand was withdrawn, but one hardly 
understands on what ground or with what object it could ever 
have been made. Mr. William O’Brien sends a paper, headed 
“If Ireland Sent her M.P.’s to Washington,” which will, we 
think, make a final end to any pretension he may have to be 
thought a statesman. He believes that Ireland will be greatly 
agitated in 1900 by the centenary of the Act of Union, and 
proposes that she should elect eighty Members, not to the 
British Parliament, but to go to Washington, and there 
induce the American Government to demand that the future 
government of Ireland should be settled by arbitration. Why 
not also the fature government of Great Britain? The one 
demand is as probable as the other, and neither could have 
occurred to any one but an Jrishman,—if indeed the whole 
paper is not intended as an appeal to Irish-Americans to 
bestir themselves for the Cause a little more vigorously than 
they have been doing of late——The immense crowd of 
young women who are taking to the bicycle will be charmed 
with Dr. W. H. Fenton’s opinion that cycling is for them @ 
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healthy exercise. They have, it is true, all made up 
their minds upon that question beforehand, but then nothing 
ig pleasanter than to read a scientific opinion in favour of 
one’s OWD already formed decision. The one change Dr. 
Fenton would make is an improved saddle :— 


«The lady’s saddle is as yet the most imperfect part of the 
When made like a man’s it is too hard, too long, and 


oe. The under springs should be supple, to minimise 
concussion. The fork should be short and be sufficiently sunk to 


receive none of the weight of the body, its use being to guide the 
rider back into the saddle if she be momentarily jolted out of 
it. The saddle should be wide, because in a well-built woman 
9 tuberosities of the ischia, which carry the weight of the body 
in the sitting posture, are further apart than in men.” 
_—The only other paper of much interest to the ordinary 
reader is Dr. Emil Reich’s account of the progress of Hungary, 
the main facts of which we quoted last week. Dr. Reich writes 
well,and marshals his facts with care, but he lets his enthusiasm 
for his country sometimes run away with him. At least, we 
fancy most Englishmen, Americans, and Germans will think 
the following sentences a little wild:—‘“In all deference to 
the immortal merits of Western literature, I beg to submit 
that it has already reached its summit. In poetry and prose, 
the Latin and Germanic languages have now reached maturity, 
and more than that. If therefore new great works of litera- 
ture are possible, they will be so only with nations whose 
language has still large quarries of unbroken marble. 
Amongst these nations the Hungarians have the fairest 
prospects.” If the fact that a language is an unworked 
quarry opens out such possibilities for its future literature, 
what may we not hope from Bantu and the other African 
tongues? We have no right to give an opinion on 
the merits of Magyar speech, and it is true that great 
orators have been trained in it, but is it possible that 
an agglutinative tongue can have the flexibility of the 
great languages of the West? That Magyars have a 
singular facility in acquiring foreign tongues seems to 
be true, and certainly Dr. Reich is himself a remarkable 
illustration of his own assertion, but how does that prove 
the merit of Magyar? The English is at all events one of the 
richest of tongues, yet of all men, except the French, the 
English have the most difficulty in using a foreign tongue 
as the vehicle of literary expression. 

The Contemporary Review, though too heavy, has some 
readable papers, one which would be of importance if it were 
signed, and one which we can only characterise as rather silly. 
This latter is by Mr. H. W. Horwill, and is a demand for a 
translation of the Bible into colloquial English, or, as he puts 
it, English that people actually speak and understand. He 
wants, in fact, to vulgarise the Bible, or, as he puts it, “ make it 
intelligible to the man in the street.” Of the extent to which 
he would carry this transformation the reader may form an 
idea from the following sentence :— 

“Even assuming that every one can read the Revised Version 
if he wishes, the problem of an intelligible translation is far from 
being solved. It contains such utterly obsolete words as ‘ firma-~ 
ment’ (Gen. i. 6), ‘daysman’ (Job. ix. 33), * bruit’ (Nah. iii. 19), 
‘divers’ (Matt. iv. 24), ‘mete’ (Matt. vii. 2), ‘halt’ (Matt. xviii. 8), 
‘husbandman’ (Matt. xxi. 33).” 

“Daysman,” in the sense in which it is used in Job, has no 
doubt been superseded by umpire or mediator, but with that 
exception every one of these words would be intelligible to 
the humblest scholar who ever emerged from a Beard-school. 
Mr. Horwill assumes that all words which are not used are 
therefore unknown; but that is an assumption for which 
there is no true foundation. The old words are for the most part 
known, though they are used only in church or by the clergy, 
and the slight gain in intelligibleness which would follow the 
use of popular speech would not be equivalent to the loss 
which would follow the disuse of phrases which have been 
consecrated by centuries of reverence. There is nothing in 
the mere wording of the English version which a labourer 
who wished to understand would not gather the sense of, 
and remember all the more accurately because the words had 
not become common to him by incessant repetition. There 
is a charm in Biblical English which it might be hard to 
define, but which newspaper English does not possess in any 
equal degree.——Mr. Havelock Ellis is a little fanciful in his 
account of the colour-sense in literature, but still it is 
interesting to read his evidence that poets can be proved to 
have had a special enjoyment of particular colours, and 
that different colours even predominate in the poetry of 
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different centuries. The English poets of the beginning of 
the century thus gave quite a new predominance to green, 
chiefly, no doubt, from their admiration of country scenes, but 
a little also, it may be suspected, from a feeling for the colour 
akin to that which, as we have heard, makes a Russian peasant 
habitually use the word “ red” as equivalent to“ beautiful.” Was 
there not, by-the-by, something of that feeling among English- 
men when they wrote habitually of “red” gold instead of 
“yellow” gold P——The paper which will be most read isthat by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie on the inscription which he has discovered 
in the Fayoum, and which mentions a triumph by a Pharaoh, 
supposed to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, over “the people 
of Israel.” The time of the incident referred to is not clear, 
but Professor Petrie evidently inclines to the theory that it 
was a triumph over a portion of the children of Israel who had 
been left behind in Syria when the remainder went down into 
Egypt. It is clear at all events that we have still a chance of 
clearing up and confirming much Biblical history if we will 
only examine the monuments of Egypt with patience and care, 
The work, however, should be done now, for the people begin 
to recognise that the Europeans are curious about such things, 
and a work of plunder goes on perpetually ——-M. Jules Simon 
on “ The European Question ” is not very instructive, but his 
paper will convey to its readers a strong idea of the bitterness 
with which even the most moderate Frenchmen regard our 
presence in Egypt, and their latent hope that the Dervishes 
may defeat us. We English are, in his judgment, cunning 
folk, who go to war in the Soudan only in order that we may 
have an excuse for remaining in Egypt.——* Women’s 
Suffrage,” by the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, will not greatly 
delight either the friends or the opponents of that revolution. 
Mr. Lyttelton confines himself to the question whether St. Paul 
was opposed to the claims of women, and is obviously a little 
puzzled. He decides, on the whole, that he was so opposed, 
and that he has hitherto been justified by history, but sus- 
pects that he was influenced somewhat by his Rabbinical 
training, and that in future women may develop qualities 
which will place them more on an equality with men- 
Possibly, and would it not be wise to wait till then before 
granting them the saffrage, which Lord Salisbury apparently 
would concede at once? There is strong thought in the 
following passage :— 

“It may be said that while the Apostle’s words and metaphors 
are borrowed from Rabbinical writings there are indications of a 
deep-seated opinion in his mind as to the relation of woman to 
man which, for all that we can tell, was derived, not from his 
Jewish surroundings, but from a wide and comprehensive view of 
the facts of life. An attentive reading of 1 Corinthians xi. makes 
it pretty clear that St. Paul regarded man as standing nearer to 
God than woman, and as being the more immediate recipient of 
divine truth (1 Cor. xiv. 35). And this view might gain support. 
not only from the precepts of the Old Testament, or from the 
prevailing ideas in Palestine in the apostolic eye, but from the 
evidence of history. St. Paul’s conception of man receiving from 
God and woman receiving from man means, in plain language, 
that something of a creative power belongs to one sex and is 
wanting to the other; that whereas the faculty of making a 
beginning which we call genius has in all ages and among all the 
progressive nations of the earth been frequently shown by men, 
women’s powers are those of receiving life and storing it; and 
that this broad distinction is an ordinance of Nature, and applies 
not only to physical but to mental attributes. Hence during the 
eighteen centuries which have elapsed since the words we are 
considering were penned, it is a singular corroboration of the 
Apostle’s view that not in any of the arts, nor in literature, nox 
in science have women been able to rise to the front rank; while 
in most of the fields of human intellectual activity their in- 
feriority has been distinctly marked. Now, it is one thing to 
infer from a study of Rabbinical writings that St. Paul’s ideas om 
this subject were those of his contemporaries, and therefore not: 
entitled to more authority than those of other leaders of thought 
among them, but quite another thing to dissent from his broad 
views of human nature and history. Surely all deference to 
authority ceases entirely when we choose to discard opinions 
which were formed in such a way by so great a teacher, and 
which history has so far confirmed.” 

We should like to hear the opinion of some great man of 
science upon Mr. G. E. Boxull’s opinion as to the future of 
the vast plains of Australia. He believes that they become 
productive wherever the loose soil—which is not sandy—is 
trampled and made coherent by the settlers’ herds, and pro- 
duces a quantity of very curious evidence as to the vastness 
and rapidity of the change which is going on, and which 
alters even the appearance of the settled country. He believes, 
too, what the present writer remembers hearing or reading 
forty years ago, that much of Australia, especially Western 
Australia, is full of underground waters, which have sunk 
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from the surface, and flow sometimes at five miles an hour 
through the loose soil towards the ocean. We can give no 
opinion on the scientific basis for this view, but we imagine 
now that gold has been found in a dry district it will soon be 
tested by persevering experiment.——The important article to 
which we have referred is one on Armenia, and its importance 
consists in the fact that the writer, who claims to be behind 
the scenes, declares that Lord Salisbury did intend to use 
force to the Sultan, that Austria and Italy agreed to help 
him, and that his withdrawal from that attitude is still un- 
explained. The paper is worth reading by all who are 
interested in a transaction the secret history of which is still 
curiously obscure. 

The leading article in the Fortnightly Review, as we men- 
tioned last week, is an anonymous protest against the present 
attitude of the Tories, who, says the writer, are becoming 
Opportunists and allowing Tory principles to be forgotten. 
He writes well, but is rather vague, failing to indicate what in 
his judgment Tory principles are. He complains that our 
foreign policy is not spirited enough, and would fain federate 
the Empire; but the first idea is common to both parties, and 
we at least should deny that the second is a Tory conception. 
True Toryism of the old school would rather have retained 
the Colonies as dependencies in the stricter sense. The 
essayist—can he be Sir John Gorst P—would also have the 
Government support a Labour policy, and complains that 
when candidates do this their leaders disavow them, and 
even attack Trade-Unionism as tyranny, which is true, the 
cleavage on the labour question being very marked in both 
parties, the only point of union of all groups being the 
advisability of pensions for old age. The temperance policy 
of the Conservatives, he continues, is “a policy of shirk,” and 
in fact the Conservative, instead of seeking an idea], devotes 
himself principally to letting things alone. All that is not 
very instructive, unless the writer will tell us clearly what 
the Tory ideal is which is being given up. If it is govern- 
ment through privilege, that is true, but if it is “Church and 
State,” the Conservative is preserving their interdependence, 
while if it is Church and throne, no faction is avowedly attack- 
ing either—— We noticed last week Mr. Lilly’s paper on “ The 
Theory of the Ludicrous,” and the only other essay which 
interests us is “To Akasheh and After” by Major Arthur 
Griffiths. This officer insists that the war in Egypt must be 
conducted slowly and cautiously, each step being secured as 
it is made, under penalty of an Egyptian defeat, which would 
render necessary a formidable and costly British expedition. 
He is, however, strongly in favour of breaking ap the Der- 
vish power, not only for the good of humanity, but in the 
special interest of Egypt, which would then, he contends, be 
able to expend her internal revenue upon good government 
and improvements. That is a sound view enough, but unless 
we retain either Egypt or the Soudan, what is to prevent the 
Dervish power from reviving? The Soudanese will not be 
extirpated, nor will they cease to be Mahommedans.—— We 
would warn the editor of the Fortnightly Review not to make 
the mistake of letting the magazine become too stodgy. He 
recognises accurately what the important subjects are, but 
forgets a little that there are important subjects, Education 
being one of them, upon which the public as a rule will not 
read essays. It sickens of them just as it does of temperance 
lectures, and of the old attempts to extract new teaching from 
the Bible by collocations of texts. 


In the National Review Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Clarke publishes an argument which only reads a little tedious 
because it has been anticipated by public opinion. Its thesis 
is that naval power has always been, and is now, the true 
defence of Great Britain from invasion. He regards fixed 
defences, therefore, as of minor importance, and looks upon 
the Army as chiefly a weapon of offence. The public is of 
much the same opinion, and the Government is acting on it, 
rather, as we think, to the neglect of the army which, though 
only the second line of defence, may become the essential one. 
Sir George Clarke, we note, thinks that the Armada was much 
more completely defeated by the British Fleet than is usually 
imagined, and regrets the popular story which attributes its 
defeat to the weather. Queen Elizabeth, however, who was 
keen-eyed on such subjects, inclined to the popular theory,— 
“ Affavit Deus et dissipati sunt.”——-Miss Mary Kingsley 
contributes an entertaining but not very instructive account 
of “The Throne of Thunder,” the mighty mountain more 





than ten thousand feet high which dominates the hill. 

of the German Cameroons, and which with her usual pluck 

and contempt of obstacles, she ascended in a storm of cold 

rain. We can find nothing to quote except a Passage con 

taining an idea we have heard before from experi 
aga perienced 

officers, but have never seen in print :— 

“T have long thought that there is a good deal of mis i 

at home regarding many points in this bush fighting. neta 
you gain much by forbidding the importation to the natives of 
‘ weapons of precision,’ 1.e., rifles, I have been fired at by rifles 
and muskets, and I prefer rifles, as long as there are not too many: 
but given the choice of being fired at, by a bushman, with ong 
rifle, or one musket, I do not think any experienced coaster would 
hesitate for a second in saying rifles ; for having a weapon of pre. 
cision is no advantage to you if you have not got precision your. 
self, and the untrained African cannot hit a haystack at forty 
yards, except by accident, whereas with a scatter gun, like a mug. 
ket loaded with a miscellaneous collection of bits of iron pot, stones 
and poisonous seeds, the chances are he will hit something, and 
when you get these rugged and poisonous abominations into you, 
there is no chance at all but what you will have a nasty, long- 
continuing wound.” 
——Sir C. H. Tupper on “The Manitoba School Question” 
is a little too much for this reviewer, who reads magazines 
rather as taster for the general public than to inform himself 
on recondite local subjects; but Mr. Traill’s sketch of Lord 
Salisbury will attract everybody. It contains less than they 
will expect, for it offers no solution of that strange puzzle, 
the retreat of the Premier from his decision to protect 
Armenia, and it rather exaggerates Lord Salisbury’s personal 
share in the quarrel with Germany by declaring that he 
actually sent the Flying Squadron to South Africa. He did 
not, though he must have sanctioned its preparation for that 
or any other purpose. The following, however, is new, and if 
authentic, of some importance :— 

“ Lord Salisbury is reported to have said that during this week 
of acute crisis—the German week—he had but one unvarying 
answer for tho anxious representatives of foreign Governments 
who called upon him to inquire whether there was any probability 
of this country being involved in war. His uniform answer was 
that he could not say; that no English Minister could say; and 
that those who credited any such Minister with a power of deter- 
mining the issue one way or another misconceived the character 
of the English people. ‘Given a certain condition of public 
feeling, it would be as impossible,’ he assured his interviewers, 
‘for any English Government to keep the nation out of war as it 
would be, 1f an opposite mood prevailed, to force them into it.’ 
Let us allow for a touch of politic exaggeration in words so 
obviously designed to impress foreign Powers with the then 
dangerously excited state of the national mind, and the language, 
after all such deduction is made, will yet contain an ample residue 
of significance,” 

Blackwood publishes the conclusion of Miss Harraden’s 
story, “ Hilda Strafford,” a story at once original, powerful, 
and painfully sad; and a paper on “ Fate in the Face,” that 
makes promises in every paragraph of some help to those who 
seek guidance in judging men from physiognomy, which it 
does not falfil. Thereis only one bit of real light in the whole 
article, the suggestion that the connection between strength 
of character and powerful jaws which certainly seems to 
exist, is derived from long past days, when man or the 
anthropoid ape, who is assumed in this essay to be his 
ancestor, used the jaws as his instrument in perpetual fight- 
ing. That is possible, though we fancy that Mr. Robinson 
would find that in the smooth-jawed Brahmin of India, who 
has often the face of a fine European woman with a dark 
skin over it, there is an immutable obstinacy and a resola- 
tion such as is rarely given to the white man. We note the 
remark that the nose is rarely a decisive index of character, 
though feeble noses express a certain immaturity. Entire 
races are devoid of the prominent nose to which we attribute 
Wellingtonian qualities, yet they produce men in whom 
those qualities are conspicuous. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


In spite of the death of Sherlock Holmes, the Strand Magazine 
maintains its reputation for exciting stories as well as for the 
lively representations of the eccentricities to be found in actual 
life. Thus there could hardly be anything more “ thrilling” 
than “ Jacques Brulefert’s Death” in the latest number, which is 
from the French of Georges Renard. It tells how a furious 
French patriot takes advantage, during the Franco-Prussian 
War, of his knowledge as a mender of machinery, to destroy a 
traction-engine, dragging a monster cannon which was to be 
used in the siege of Paris. In spite of the dignified tragedy 
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with which this story closes, there are bright French touches in 


it; and Brulefert’s love for his wife is admirably brought out- 
Mr. Conan Doyle evidently intends his “ Rodney Stone ” to be his 
masterpiece as a historical romance. He has had the courage to 
introduce into it Fox and Sheridan and their dubious friend the 
Regent. Perhaps Mr. Doyle’s portrait of the great popular leader 
as a combination of angel and devil is a trifle too conventional. 
Surely there is something of the nature of “expansion,” in the 
newspaper sense, in such a passage as this :—“The brow was the 
prow of the public Charles Fox, the thinker, the philanthropist, 
the man who rallied and led the Liberal party during the twenty 
most hazardous years of its existence. That jaw was the jaw of 
the private Charles Fox, the gambler, the libertine, the drunkard.” 
The best of the miscellaneous articles are an account of the gam- 
bling at Monte Carlo, by Sir George Newnes, which has the merit 
of originality; “The Silver Greyhound,” which is an admirable 
account of the Queen’s Messenger Service; and “Some Peculiar 
Entertainments.” The last is undoubtedly very amusing. This 
number of the Strand contains, like most, an abundance of por- 
traits of “living celebrities.” The sketches of “Her Majesty’s 
Judges” are exceptionally good. 


The May number of London Society is rather above the average 
of this magazine, which is now almost entirely given up to fiction. 
“Jimmy’s Choice” is a sufficiently lively and not too improbable 
story of hypnotism, theft, and detectivism. “Mrs. Greybrook’s 
Fiancé” is rather slight, and ‘‘A Life Redeemed” is absurdly 
improbable. It may be possible for a common convict to become 
the wife of a well-to-do farmer. But that after his death the 
squire should ask her in marriage is drawing too much on one’s 
powers of belief. “Darley Dale’s” serial story of “A Modern 
Comedy of Errors” is improving as it goes on. 


There is a decided danger of The Woman at Home becoming 
poor even to “stodginess.” There is in it far too much of the 
kind of talk that is to be heard in a butler’s pantry or a house- 
keeper’s room about Royal and other personages. We might 
well, for instance, have been spared in the May number two 
articles, the one on the Princess Maud of Wales and the other 
entitled “ An Interview with Mrs Perowne at Hartlebury Castle.” 
In truth, also, Miss Ada Cambridge’s story, “ My Baby,” and 
Annie Swan’s “The Lost Bracelet ” are dull even to childishness. 
On the other hand, “ Ian Maclaren’s” story of “ Kate Carnegie,” 
which has not been very attractive for some time, promises to 
become more lively. In the instalment for May there is an 
excellent portrait—not quite devoid of caricature, however—of an 
eccentric Free Church minister, the Rev. Jeremiah Saunderson, who 
is in truth “adungeon of learning.” By far the most interesting 
paper in this number of The Woman at Home, however, is Mr. 
Clement Shorter’s on “ Mrs. Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté.’’ It 
contains a great deal of fresh information and, among other 
things, helps to do justice to the memory of Mrs. Robinson, whose 
character was so maligned by the hallucinations—so at least let 
them be charitably so considered—of Branwell Brontié. Besides, 
Mr. Shorter has obtained a number of unpublished letters from 
Mr. Nicholls, Charlotte Bronté’s husband, and therefore more may 
be heard from him on what is unquestionably one of the most 
fascinating subjects in literature. 


The May number of the Quiver is but an average one, and the 
bulk of the articles, which seem specially appropriate to its pages, 
such as even the Bishop of Ripon’s “ The First Disciple” and Dr. 
A. McLaren’s “ Ahaz of Judea,” are rather dull and conventional. 
Mr. F. H. Fitchew’s paper on “George Herbert at Bemerton,” 
though it does not throw fresh light on the least eventful of careers, 
is agreeably written, and is, on the whole, the best of the con- 
tents of this number. Of the serial stories, “Closely Veiled,” by 
E. 8. Curry, has most promise in it. It is introspective, but not 
too painfully so; and it contains a secret, which in time, no 
‘doubt, will be revealed. 


No magazine changes so little as the Girl's Own Paper. The 
same writers, we had almost said the same ideas, appear in 
almost every number. Certainly the regular reader cannot 
complain of the absence of such familiar names as Agnes Giberne, 
Evelyn Everett-Green, and Isabella Fyvie Mayo. At the same 
time there is plenty—almost a superabundance—of variety in the 
magazine. Thus, although there is no outstanding or notable 
paper in the May number, there are several readable articles on 
such widely different subjects as “Studies of Plant Life,” “A 
Young Servant’s Outfit,” and “The Life of A. L.O. E.” Of the 
‘serial stories the best are “A Child of Genius,” by Lily Watson, 
and “ Half-a-dozen Sisters,” by Evelyn Everett-Green. 


The Strand Musical Magazine would appear, from the variety of 
its contents and general look of vitality, to have found a place 
among those British periodicals that are primarily intended for 
the home circle. The May number gives the words and music of 





no fewer than twelve pieces, of which six are songs. In addition 
to these there are sketches of three musicians of to-day— 
Miss Grace Palotta, Mr. Benno Schénberger, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond—and a short biography of Beethoven. It seems diffi- 
cult to secure interesting stories suitable to a magazine of this 
kind. At all events not much can be said for “The Forbidden 
Melody,” a rather preposterous story of music, domestic affec- 
tion, and snake-charming. 

There are interesting papers in the National Geographic 
Magazine, which is published in Washington, although it does 
not compare in size or variety of contents with the corresponding 
periodical which is issued by the Royal Geographical Society in 
this country. The latest number contains no very notable dis- 
covery; and the articles in it are informing rather than scientific 
in the strict sense of the word. Mr. Frederick H. Newell gives a 
readable account of “ Hydrography in the United States; ” and 
there are excellent accounts of Glacier Bay, recently discovered 
in Alaska, Seriland in Mexico, and the little-known region of the 
Olympic country in North-West Washington, which forms the 
extreme north-west corner of the United States. 


There are always some odds and ends of curious information in 
the Antiquary. Perhaps the most generally interesting in the 
May number is the second of a series of papers descriptive of “a 
diary of a tour through England in 1795.” We should say that 
the author, the Rev. William MacRitchie, is a Scotchman, for he 
takes good care when dealing with Liverpool—that city, Man- 
chester, and Buxton come in for most of his attention in this 
paper—to note “few elegant squares asin Edinburgh.” Professor 
Flinders Petrie discourses on ‘‘ Buttons from Egypt,” and Mr. D. 
Alleyne Walker on “ Irish Ornamental Ironwork of the Eighteenth 
Century, as Exhibited in the Streets of Dublin.” 


Whatever may be thought of the special opinions advocated in 
the Metaphysical Magazine (the Metaphysical Publishing Com- 
pany, New York), which is conducted by Mr. Leander Edmund 
Whipple, and ‘‘devoted to occult, philosophic, and scientific 
research, mental bealing, and psychic phenomena,” there can be 
no doubt as to the earnestness and learning of the contributors 
to it. Whoever wishes to see “psychic” thinking in its most 
exalted mood should certainly study such papers as Dr. Franz 
Hartmann’s on “The Correlation of Spiritual Forces” and Mr. 
Biggar’s on “Involution as Correlated to Evolution,” which 
appear in the April number. Sometimes the writing is too fine 
to be quite lucid, as when Mr. W. J. Colville tells us, “When from 
the solar centre of one’s own nature—which is none other than 
Atma, the true ego, the sol or sun of the individual economy— 
one lives so as to dominate completely the planetary (intellectual) 
and lunar (personal) impulses of nature, all external forces 
become tributary, and the individual is henceforth not a servant, 
but a ruler of the terrestrial realm in all its manifold depart- 
ments.” Somehow, too, one is reminded of the forgotten cult of 
Mr. Postlethwaite when one reads in a paper on “ Meat Substi- 
tutes in Diet,” such a statement as “ The height of wsthetic diet 
is reached in floral salads. Violets, lilies, rose-leaves, &c., are now 
served with delicate symphonic dressings which emphasise the 
perfumed flavour of the flower. Such food, if commonly used, 
would undoubtedly exercise a marvellously refining influence in 
the development of the human race.” 


Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle. Par MM. Vivien 
de Saint Martin et Louis Rousselet. (Hachette et Cie.)—This 
habitable globe seems to impress those who dwell thereon rather 
differently. Some people never tire of expatiating upon its 
greatness and fullness; others express a constant astonishment 
at its smallness. It must depend a good deal upon the point of 
view. Now that the electric telegraph has put a swifter girdle 
about the earth than even Puck proposed and the steam-engine 
brings all men together, it is possible enough to fancy that its 
field is, after all, more restricted than an ardent spirit of 
adventure might desire. On the other hand, when an attempt 
is made to catalogue its contents, the task assumes a magnitude 
which deserves the respect of even the least easily impressed 
of mortals. This new dictionary of universal geography is 
not, in itself, an altogether new undertaking. There is already 
published in England a Universal Gazetteer which gives a list of 
all the habitable places of the world, and a certain amount of 
succinct information about every one of them. But this newer 
dictionary, of French origin, is a good deal more ambitious in its 
aim and, consequently, far more ponderous in itsform. It pro- 
fesses to contain a mention of every place that can possibly 
deserve the name of town; to give, moreover, a brief account of 
the physical and political geography of every country, omitting 
no features, either of Nature or of man’s contriving, that are 
worthy of notice; to give an account, also, of the economical 
geography of each country, of its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and industries, and of its commercial relations with 
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the rest of the world; and—most complicated task of all 
—to furnish an accurate ethnological survey cf all nations 
and tribes, and a short history of the growth of towns and 
peoples. This work was begun in 1875; it approached comple- 
tion in 1894. One can hardly say that it has yet reached 
actual completion, as a series of supplements to the first publi- 
cation is still being continued. Still the work which has been 
accomplished in less than twenty years is more than considerable, 
and the seven heavy volumes which have already appeared de- 
serve to rank with many modern encyclopedias of human know- 
ledge. The authors have set a limit to their task by including 
only such towns as can boast of at least one thousand inhabitants. 
This limit is, as far as one can judge from a_ necessarily 
cursory review, rather often transgressed. But we must con- 
fess that we have found more instances of towns included, 
although they do not contain the requisite number, than of towns 
excluded though passing that limit of size. To take, for example, 
the townships of the Argentine Republic. There are certainly 
two or three—of very modern growth it is true—which can boast 
a great many more than a thousand inhabitants, and have, 
nevertheless, escaped notice. On the other hand, there are 
several included whose only title lies in the history of their 
decayed fortunes, and, in our opinion, the latter fact more than 
compensates for the former. The proportion of the attention 
which the several localities have received is, as far as we can 
judge, admirably observed. London, for instance, occupies 
twenty-five columns of close print; Land’s End, some ten or 
twelve lines. Both places ere very sufliciently dealt with. Nor 
can it be said that the authors have shown any undue impartiality 
in dealing with their own country; French geography fares 
neither better nor worse at their hands than that of foreign 
lands. As to the accuracy of the work, we can only judge 
by looking out some out-of-the-way place which is well known to 
the reader; and this is a test which, as far as this review is con- 
cerned, leaves the work unconvicted of any important error. On 
the one hand, the dictionary, while mentioning the mountain-range, 
and even the village, of Rilo in Bulgaria, omits all mention of the 
all-important monastery which is situated there. On the other, 
turning to the New World, we find curiously accurate accounts of 
small South American towns which might well have escaped the 
compiler’s notice. As to the utility of the work, one would be 
loth to pass an opinion. No doubt it will have its uses; though 
to the ordinary reader, accustomed to find with some certainty a 
guide-book for whatever corner of the earth he may choose to 
visit, it may seem but a monument of misdirected zeal and in- 
dustry. In any case, one must confess that its usefulness would 
have been enermously enhanced had it been provided with a 
series of small maps, for illustration, however modest the scale of 
those maps might have been. 

MaGazings AND SERIAL PusLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for May :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. Nicholas, 
the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, the Expositor, the Artist the Magazine of 
Art, the Leisure Hour, the Geographical Journal, the Month, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Bookman, the Parents’ Review, the 
Art Amateur, Knowledge, the History of Mankind, the Ludgate, 
the Bimetallist, the Indian Magazine and Review, the Ladies’ Kennel 
Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, English Illustrated Magazine, Cos- 
mopolis, the Country House, the Badminton Magazine, the Pall 
Mall Magazine, Good Words, Baily’s Magazine, the Author, Atalanta, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
rine, Cassell’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Science Progress, the Navy 
and Army Illustrated, the Commonwealth, the Portfolio, Chapman’s 
Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the 
Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the Critical Review, the 
Forum, Colonia, Lean’s Royal Navy List, Travel, the American 
Historical Review, the Monist, the Crown, the Art Bible, 
Baconiana, Lippincott’s Magazine, England's History, the Argosy, 
the Kalendar, the Educational Review, Journal of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society. 
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Meade (L. T.), Playmates, cr 8vo ... es seeeee (Chambers 216 
Miln (L. J.), An Actor’s Wooing, 12mo............ (Osgood) 2/0 
Morse (J. T.), Life and Letters of O. W. Holmes, 2 vols, cr 8vo......(S. Low) 18/0 
Paget Papers (The), 2 vols, roy BVO ...s00....ceereeeeeeee Oeeceroeceseceson (Heinemann) 32/0 
Percivall (H. B.), The Invocation of Saints, er SVO ...srecccceerees (Longmans) 5/0 
Prics (J, M.), The Land of Gold, cr 8vo (S. Low) 7/6 
Rae (W. F.), Sheridan, 2 vols. 8vo (Bentley) 26/0 
Scholar of a Past Generation, Memoir of S. Lee, D.D., cr 8vo ......... (Seeley) 4/6 
Schopenhauer (A.), The Art of Controversy, cr 8vo (8 hein) 2/6 
Story of an Irish Sept, vo. se ; asesscssesescecenses (Dent) 10/6 
Strong (J.), Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, Section L., 4to...(Hodder) 6/6 
Trowbridge (W. R. H.), For the Vagabond Hour, cr 8V0 ............00 (Osgood) 3/6 


Tuer (A. W.), History of the Horn-Book, 2 vols. 4to......... (Leadenhall Pres) 42/0 
Vehse (#.), Memoirs of Court, &c., of Austria, 2 vols, 8vo......(H. 8. Nichols) 21/0 








Walford (L. B.), Successors to the Title, Cr 8V0 .......00..ssseeeeseeresees (Methuen) 6/0 
Watson (J.), The Mind of the Master, cr 8vo ..... dieenit (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
White (Roma), A Stolen Mask, cr 8vo .... (Innes) 6/0 
Wilkins (M. E.), Madelon, cr 8vo. ro (Oszood) 6/0 
Wilkinson (0. and J.), The Gemiui Generals, Memoirs of, 8vo......... (Innes) 10/6 
Woodburn (W. D.), On Extraction of the Teeth, 870 ....00..0.04.++---(Baillidre) 5/0 
Woodmeald (J. E.), Lady Lohengrin, cr 8V0_.......s0.0se+ee.---( Unicorn Press) 6/0 
Yeatman (J. P.), The Gentle Shakepere, roy 8v0 ............(Roxburghe Press) 10/6 





Younger Son’s Cookery Book (A), cr 8vo (Bentley) 6/0 


“LIBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INSXPENSIVE. 
SPRING SEASON, 1896. 


“LIBERTY.” CRETONNES.| “LIBERTY” MUSLINS. 


a 
Artistic, Quaint, and Varied. Dainty Fabrics in exclusive designs 
Over 200 new patterns, many printed | and colour harmonies, at inexpensive 
both sides alike. prices, For Upbolstery Draperies, 
Prices from 64d. to 2s. 9d. per yard. Price from 4d. per yard. 
New Patterns Post-free, New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S$ L € R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 
DEBENHAM OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
AND BROCADES, VELVETS, &c. 


Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
F R E E B Oo DY S and Indo-Spanish, 
GALLERIES. 














including many beautiful examples of 
CHURCH HANGINGS, &c., 
dating from 1500 A.D. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








Wes these are required, the advice of 
a very skilful oculist or optician should 
be taken. Unless the spectacles used in the 
first instance are cxactly suited to the eyes, 


mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards 
FIRST be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING 
THE SIGHT Is aLWAYs SUCCESSFUL, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ss PECTAC LES. President of The British Optical As:ocia- 
tion,” and Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 








ANTED, by an Elderly Lady, a COUNTRY HOME, 

not seaside, in an Educated Private Family. Hilly and Wooded Country 

in —_ of England preferred.—Address, ‘‘ W.,’’ Peake’s Library, Paignton, 
South Devon. 


T. KENTIGERN’S HOSTEL, OXFORD.—ASCHOLAR- 
SHIP. tenable in the first instance for one year, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION in JUNE. Candidates must be under 25 years of age. The 
scholar elected will be expected to commence residence in October.—For 
particulars apply, not later than June 16th, to Miss TATE, St. Kentigern’s Postel, 
Oxford. The candidates’ exercises must be in the hands of the Examiner—W. a. 
FaIRBROTHER, M.A., Lincoln Coilege, Ox'ord—not later than June 30th, 
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THE 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPY. 
OF NEW YORK 


INSURES— 
PROTECTION 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME - - 


Assets: 


£45,000,000. 











Head Office for the United Kingdom : 
17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





eS 


865 
S HAVES 


A Stick of FOR 6° 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a year. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1894 we. cee ce see tee ee ee £393,622,400, 


BULMER’S 
CiDER AND PERRY. 


Six Varieties in Bottle. Also in Small Casks, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the OLD NOBILITY, 
Price-List and Testimonials from 
H. P. BULMER and CO., HEREFORD, 
or through Wine Merchants, &c. 


























OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PreEsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. Admission 1s.—SAML. J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 


| ory COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
<f £80, one of £50, one of £40, lection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

_ TION, JULY 14th and 15th, Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 
£50, six of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships,—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanchurst, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. Scholarships, £55—£10, in July.—PRE- 
PARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS, | Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded, References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 » year, and three or more of £30 a 

year, will be HELD in JULY. Olas:ical. Modern, Science, and Engineering 

sides, Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholar- 

ships and Exbibitions have been gain-d at the Universities. -NEXT TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM Ss. W. 
: Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 

Special care in all matters re’ating to health, character, and good manners: 
thorongh grounving in elementary work: plenty of out-door games. In 1895 
the Schoo! passed all its candidates for the London Matriculation, the Cambridge 
; (all Form V.), and the College of Preceptora (all Form IV.) 


























THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at the 


School on JULY 28th and 29th. Governors’ Nominations of FirTEEN GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships, 





For particulars, apply to the Rev. Dr, MOULTON, Head-Master. 





S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





EV. A. W. GREENUP, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 

the Rt. Hon. Earl Cadovan, late Scholar of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 

RECEIV:'S BOYS to PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS at the Public Schools. House stands in its own groundsin 

heaithiest part of Suffolk, Terms, £150 per annum.—Culford Heath Parsonage, 
Bury 8. Ecmund’s, 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and KOYAL FREE HOSPITAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
September 24 h 
For Pro-pectus, &c., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.0. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. Rk. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 

28th. KLEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £20 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Ohbicf Subjects, Classics and Mathematic:, 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply tathe BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 





DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Miss MILLIGAN 
(late of Richmond, Surrey) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIKS for BOaRD and EDUCATION. Visiting masters. Careful attention 
iven to health, comfort, training, and recreation. House well situated close to 
ake and mountains. Terms moderate. Highest English and foreign references, 
—Miss MILLIGAN, Plaisance, Parkring, Zirich. 





EWES GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 
Founded A D 1512 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Exshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlboro’, Winchester, 
Ripon, and other Schools.—NEXT tERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 
For Terms, Scholarships, &c, apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees, Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





HERBORNE SCHOOLSCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPET:TION in JULY.— Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 





RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from e'ght to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools, Very healtby bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8S. Devon, 


eo c OL L EE @G@ ESE. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXBIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 








EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Founded 1482. 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, £40, £30, and £20: Two for Day Boys cover- 

ing Tuition Fees. Open to Boys b:tween 14 and 16. Good buildings; splendid 

situation; bracing climste; easy distance from London. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS MAY lst.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not !e-sthan SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLAKSAIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 

in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’a 
Yard, Westminster, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres, DairySchool. Veterinary Science. Surveying. Horticulture. 
Workshops. Laboratory, &c.—Full information from the Director at above 
address, or from 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, eeggronné, workshop, &c, Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Olimate brac- 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) 11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years ofage on July lst. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


IELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS has been estab- 
lished. No extra charge.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, $lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior School, must be between 12 and i5 on 
August Ist, 1896,—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


LANBERIS MOUNT AVENUE, EALING.—A 
SELECT SCHOOL for a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. Refined Home Life, combined with Special Educational advantages, 
Pupils from the Colonies and Abroad receive individval care and attention. The 
MIDSUMMER TERM from MAY 4th.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Miss K. G@. HILL. 














LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) at the School 
. pao concurrently, JUNE 18th.—Full details from the HEAD- 


ASTBOURNE.—PREPARATION for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, NAVY, &c.—Individual Tuition ; special care of delicate boys ; 
cricket, boating, bathing, riding, &, House situated on high ground, facing se2, 
and close to Downs. mage certificate.—Apply, 8S. C. COLVILLE, M.A., 
Oxon, (late classical scholar of his college), Cradock House, Meads, Eastbourne. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 
—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75 
a year and a few Bursaries of £30, tenab’e for three years in the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to held from JULY 7th to 
llth, The College prepares Students for London Degroes and for Ox‘ord 
Honour Examinations. The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Names must be entered 
before June 8th.—For forms of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. 
CLIFFORD-8MITH, Secretary. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £100a year. Besides there, 

one or more Scholarships of £25 a year will be awarded to boys uoder 13} who 

are intended for the Navy.— Particulars and conditions fromthe HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the Oollege, Clifton, Bristol. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert'ficate in Honours), assisted by a Universit 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYA 
NAVY. Boys uncer six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclusive feer, 80 or 100 guineas a year accordiny to age.—PIXHOLME, DORKING, 
—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 4b. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates must be 
under 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefn'te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clereymen, £60); D»y Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 





T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 excer ded the ordinary income by £3,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, 8.W. 

His Graca the Duxge of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G.} Treasurers, 


TimoTHr Houmes, Esq. 
‘ : Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of echools (for boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou'd be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plsce, Strand, London, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. hools also re- 








commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Laucaster Place, Strand, W.C. 











R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES a 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, py 
1. TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Pl i 
Lakes, Grindelwald, the Oberland, and Zermate Tina to OEPTRatte Ttalian 
2. SIXTEEN GUINEA ROMR ‘TOURS (SPRING and AUIUMMPe™) 
8. TWENTY GUINEA ORUISE TO THE NORTHERN OAPITi LS 
and SEPTEMBER). 8t. Petersburg, Cop:nhagen, Christiania and § MAY 
ES eens & wees 
4 ’ RDITERRANEAN ORUISE (SEPTEM 
OUTOBER), Lisbon, Tangier, Malaga (for Grarad BER— 
Grey tel Seatac ATT “OE Ny cava arenes 
i $ ALESTINE OR 
JANUARY). Palestine, Ezypt, Sicily,and Maltar’  ” ~ SUVEMBER ang 
6. ICELANDIC AND NORWEGIAN ORUISES, 
The Baltic and Mediterranean Cruises are on the i ‘ 
Sun,’ 5,108 tons register, 3,500 horse ower. magnifloent 8.8, ‘Midnight 
ns of steamers, and full details, from the SE 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, Wray, 





5 Sip ialtiti, 
PRVERSTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 








FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS . wo oe 


1848 


£23,000,000 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INsTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 

Sate Wants. Patronise 7 the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Stre.t, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


has BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 

The MAY CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second - hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.O. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. COa'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 


Street, London, E.C, 
SLES PAT Se and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhili Magazne, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERLHK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


end contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 94. per box, 


JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “ JAQUES’ CROQUET,”—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 45. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free. 
J. JAQUES anv SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 








An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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sTANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. 








Bedfordshire. | English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. . | Gloucestershire. |Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Ham shire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. | 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire, 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. | Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South. | Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 


« For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far 
as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, though 
closely p' iuted, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a 
fairly filled cigar-case.”—Saturday Review, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Bdition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales, Smaller Guide. With 3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
The Isle of Man. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c, With Map, 5s. 


“The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness, Mr, Jenkin- 
son has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and 
has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His direc- 
tions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always worth atten- 
tion.” —Academy. 

English Cathedrals. By the Rev. W. J. Lorris, B.A. 
ith 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 
Norway. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with 


Corrections to date, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUKR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LIST. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEE. 
A KING and a FEW DUKES: a Romance. 


By Rozert W, Cuambers, Author of “The King in Yellow,” ‘The Red 
Republic,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BUDDHISM: its History and Literature. By 


Prof. T. W. Ruys Davips, Pb.D., LL.D. (American Lectures on the 
History of Religions. First Series—1894-1895.) 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The EPIC of the FALL of MAN: a Com- 


parative Study of Cadmon, Dante, and Milton. By S. Humpxrers Gur- 
ng? M.A., LU.B., Author of ‘The Arthurian Epic.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3, . 


The EMPIRE of the TSARS and the 


RUSSIANS, | By ANATOLE Leroy-BeauLiev. Translated (from the Third 
French Edition) with Annotations, by ZeNampE A. Racozry, Author of 
The Story of Chaldes,” &c, 3 vols., each vol, complete in itself. 8vo, cloth, 


12s, 6d. each, 
Vol. III.—The RELIGION, 


Previously Issued : 
Vol. I.—The COUNTRY and ITS INHABITANTS. 
Vol. Il.—The INSTITUTIONS. 


BOOKS and THEIR MAKERS DURING the 


MIDDLE AGES. By G. H. Putyam, M.A., Author of “The Question of 
Copyright,” ‘ Authors and their Public,” &. 2 vols. 8yo, cloth, gilt tops, 
. 6d. each. [Vol, I. ready. 








A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION of the 


FUTURE LIFE: a Scientific Inquiry concerning the Powers, Attributes, 
and Destiny of the Soul. By Tomson J. Hupsoy, Author of ‘‘ The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” &c. Grown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


The FLORENTINE PAINTERS of the 


RENAISSANCE, With an Index to their Works. By BERNHARD BERENSON, 
Author of ** Lorenzo Lotto” and “ Venetian Painters.” Crown 8yvo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5s. 


The RED REPUBLIC: a Tale of the Com- 


mune, By Rosert W. CHamseRs, Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK, 





NEW COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF E. H. oo. SUCCESSFUL HISTORICAL 


Just rewy, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


A MAN’S FOES. A Tale of the Siege of 


Londonderry. By Mrs. E. H. Strat. 

**We can hardly remember any novel in which a series of stirring incidents is 
rendered with more impressive veracity.” — Spectator. 

‘* A powerful and impressive bistorical novel. The story she or he tells with 
masterly skill is that of the siege of Derry......A chronicle of intense and un- 
flagzing interest.”—Daily Telegraph, 

** The best historical novel pure and simple that we have had since Mr. Conan 
Doyle published ‘ Micah Clark,’ “—Daily Chronicle. 

Mr, A. B, WaLKLEY says :—‘‘One of the finest historical novels we have had 
for years...... Everybody will be reading this book, and its author is bound to 
become famous. A masterpiece in this sort of historical reconstruction. Surely 
Sco:t’s ‘Covenanters ’—yes, I will say it, though it may sound extravagant 
praise—were not better done. And there are minor characters—an old Scotch 
gardener, a wild Irish lad—that I dare to think Sir Walter would not be 
ashamed of either......Take up ‘A Man’s Foes,’ and I defy you to lay it down 
until you have finished it.’’ 

“There are critics who maintain that Mr. Strain is as good a workman as 
either Mr, Conan _— or Mr. Stanley Weyman...... We have here a name with 
which the future will have to reckon.”—Sun. 

NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


KRIEGSPIEL: the War Game. By 


punee See Groome, Author of “Two Suffolk Friends,” “In Gip:y 
ents,” &c, 

“His pictures of East Anglia and the lights and shades of East-Anglian 
character and manners are wortby of the writer of ‘Two Suffulk Friends,’ and 
asregards pictures of gipsy life the book is full of touches which could only 
have come from a writer who has had personal contact with the Romanies, and 
who was at the same time versed in their traditional lore...... As a gipsy novel, 
as a novel depicting gipsy life, ‘ Kriegspiel’ is unrivalled.”—Athenzum, 

GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
» crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 


By Guy Bootusy, Creator of ‘‘Dr. Nikola,” and Author of “In Strango 
Company,’ ‘The Marriage of Esther,’’ “A Bid for Fortune,” &c, With 
6 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
Lovers of mystery and adventure will be delighted with this book.” 
—Lloyd’s News. 


“ A more exciting romance no man could reasonably ask for.”— Yorkshire Post. 


BERTRAM MITFORD’S NEW SOUTH-AFRICAN STORY. 
Just ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


he EXPIATION of YNNE 


. PALLISER. With 2 Full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Readers who wish to have a realistic picture of the South African life, con- 
cerning which recents events have aroused such interest, should not fail to get 
this book. It brings the whole scens before the reader’s eye with startling 
vividness, and is an intensely interesting story as well. 


London: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Ltd., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND HEDGES.” 


WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Monrrzsor, 
Author of “ Into the Highways and Hedges,” “The One who 
Looked On,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HADJIRA : a Turkish Love-Story. By 


ADALET. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

* As giving a clear insight into the habits, life, and methods of thought of a 
most peculiar people it is eminently interesting, and may, especially at the pre- 
sent time, do much to help one to ga‘n a correct and just estimate of him who 
is opprobriously termed ‘the unspeakable Turk,’ ’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GARDEN. By the Rev. H. N. Extacomsz, Vicar of Bitton, 
and Honorary Canon of Bristol. With New Illustrations by 
Major E. B. Ricketts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MAY. Price 2s, 6d. 





ConTENTS, 


EpPiIsopEs OF THE MONTH. 

France anp Eaypt. By Francois Deloncle. 

Can ENGLAND BE INVADED? By Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Clarke, K.0.M.G. 
Tur THRONE OF THUNDER. By Miss Mary Kingsley. 

Tue Maniropa ScHoot Question. By Sir Charles Hibbert Tapper, K.0.M.G. 
Mr. Harpy as A Decapent. By A. J. Butler. 

Tur ImpeRIAL NOTE 1n Britisu StaTEsMaNSHIP. By George R, Parkin, 
Tur Unionist Leapers.—I, Lorp Sauissury. By H. D. Traill. 

Karrirn Finance. By W. R. Lawson. 

A Recent Visit To Japan. By A. G: Boscawen, M.P, 

Tue Epvucation Bint. By J. R. Diggle. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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VOLUME II. NOW RWADY, PRICE 7s. 6d. 





DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 


LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


REVISED AND PARTIALLY REWRITTEN BY 


WILLIAM WALLACE, MA, 


Illustrated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original: 
Drawings by C. Martin Harvie, R.8.A.; W. D. Mackay, 
R.S.A.; R. B. Nisper, A.R.S.A.; G. O. Rerp, A.RS.A.; 
and G. Pirie; a New Photogravure of Nasmyth’s 
Portrait ; and an Engraving of Beugo’s Portrait. 


In Four Volumes crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each. Also an impres- 
sion, limited to 250 copies, on hand-made paper, price 63s. 
net for the four volumes. 


* Sure to find favour with a large public.””—Tue Times, 


"The notes are exact, copious, and often curious. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent.”—THE SPEAKER, 


* An ideal standard edition for the library.”—THe GraPuic, 


“Ought to take rank as at once the most exhaustive and the best balanced 
biography of the poet.”—GLascow HExaLp. 


W. anp R. CHAMBERS, Limitep, EDINBURGH; 
anp 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





What must I do to get well, and how ean I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. 
Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged, Hands»me volume, 320 pp., 
price 5s net, or post-free from herself, 5s. 6d. 

Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.O. 

The Duxe OF ARGYLL writes:—‘'I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not t» the causes and sources 
of disease The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your book, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice.” 











THIRD EDITION now ready. Fourth Edition shortly. 


BOER ano UITLANDER: 


The True History of the Late Events in 
South Africa. 
BY WILLIAM F. REGAN. 


Crown 8r0, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. With Copyright Portraits, Map, &, 
- ’ . 


Mr. GLADSTONE writes:—“I thank you ver 
your work, and rejoice that by means of it publie prrery 
will be called to all the circumstances connected with the 
origin and the history of the Transvaal, which posses ° 
strong a claim upon our equitable consideration.” de, 

“The writer should be able to speak with authority. for h 
is none other than Mr. W. F. Regan, the well-known Sonth 
African financier, whose name has been a good deal befor 
the public in connection with the events following upon the 
* Raid.’ *’—GLascow HERALD, 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.¢, 








THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON, 
Vol. I, ready. Complete during 1896, 

‘Tt is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last th +t 
final edition of Burns, It has been a century and more in arriving, tye 
worth waiting for.”—Pall Mall Gazette. , 

**This latest, handsom:st, and most trustworthy edition.”’-—Notes and Queries 

**From cover to cover yields testimony of the care and the thought, the taste 
and the cost bestowed upon its production...... Of the scholarship and literar 
acumen displayed in the Notes, it is also not easy to speak in adequate terms o 
praise.”’—Scotsman. ‘* At once beautiful and excellent.”—Times. 

Lisrary Epition (limited), in 4 vols. tall 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, contain. 
ing Facsimilia of MSS. and of all the Authentic Portraits, at Ls. 6d. the vol, net 

ILLUSTRATED Ep1T10N, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, containing an Etched Portrait and 
from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A., and Facsimilia of MSs, 
Price 10s, 6d. the vol. net. A few on Large Paper, 31s, 6:1. the vol. net, oe 

An Essay on Burns by Mr. Henley will appear in Vol. Iy, 


Edinburgh: T, C. and E. C,. JACK; and Booksellers, 








FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Lk 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


PATRONS {His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipEnt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


CHarrmaw—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depury-Cuainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. D I N N E R C L A R E ) A 


DOUGLAS, 


Puysic1an—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. A 
Secrrtary—G. H. HODGSON, Ksq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853, Annual Income, £395,073. 


cTUARY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINK, old in 
bottle We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreivn honses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


— 


6s, 98 


BONUS YEAR, 1896,—All with-profit Policies in force on June Ist, 1896, will share in the distribution, FINER CLARETS. of good vintage 
> , 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s,, 36s,, 42s, per 
dozen, 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an HIGH CLASS CLARETS 


IMMEDIATE BONUS. 


2,.—The Expenses of Management are on . remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
Son oF Wail 


. a 


MISSION paid for the intr 





3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812, 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


RATE OF Bonu 


HIGH 8. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintazes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noith John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE UNION BANE of 





AILWAY ACCIDENT 


THE AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Mstablished 1957. Incorporated 1600, ASSURANCE. 
Contents For MAY. oe) £1,000 TICKETS 


THE Evropgean Question. By Jules Simon. 
Q if Reserve Fund 


Paid-up Oapital sccccccrserseseseee 1,500,000 


NOW ISSUED AT 
1,000,000 





Eeyrt anp Israku. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 

ARMENIA AND THE POWERS: FROM BEHIND THE 
Scenes. 

te View or Dean Swirt. By William Barry, 


Lire anp Art.—I. By Vernon Lee. 
A Pies For Russia. By “EK. H. 
Women’s SUFFRAGE AND THE TEACHING OF Sr. 
Pav. By the tion, and Rev, E, Lytrelton, 
Loypon a8 THE CAPITAL OF THE Empire, By | Qolonies, 
Laurence Gomme. 


THE Piaixs or Austratta. By George E. Boxall. BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


Wantrp—Aw EnGuisH Biste. By H. W. Horwill. | for collection, 
THE CoLour-SENSE IN LitERATURE. By Havelock 


Ellis. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
THE Proposed Gigantic MopEL OF THE Eartu. | which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
Stanley. 71 Cornhill, London, E.C, - 


By Alfred R. Wallace. 
THe New Epvcation Bit. By the Hon. E, Lyulph 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors,., 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
P. Ooionies of Australia and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 


ALL STATIONS ror ALL CLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(TEA-LIEE.) 








London: Issister and Oo., Limited, 
Oovent Garden, W.C 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, | natural Oocoa on being subjected to powerf My 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. GC, MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


bydraulc ,ressnre, give forth their excess of 0 1, 
leaving for use a fins y flavoured pow !er—* Cocozin> 

a product which, when pepired wich boiling water, 
bas the con-i-tence of tea, of which it is now, wit? 
many, beneficiilly t:king the pl ce. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
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en 
Edition limited to one thousand 
copies, of which a large portion is 
pespoken for America, &e. 


Now ready, in Two Quarto Volumes, bound in 
stout vellum. 





By Command Dedicated to the 
Queen-Empress. 


HISTORY OF THE 
HORN-BOOK 


By ANDREW W. TUER, F.S.A., 


Author of ‘‘ Bartolozzi and his Works,” &. 


WITH 300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY 


Rosert W. ALLAN, Francis D. Beprorp, Sir ARTHUR 
Cray, Bart, Ambrose DopLEy, Miss France 
(Mrs. Gaskin), EvzrarD Hopkins, JoHN 
Lr:rauton, W1tt1AM LvKeEr, Jr., Percy 
Macquorp, Pui May, Lintey Sam- 
BOTRNE, Miss SAMBOURNE, HENRY 
S. Tuxe, J. WaLteR WEsT, 
and other Artists, 


AND TWO COPPERPLATE FRONTISPIECES 
Price 42s. net. 


*,* Seven real Horn-Books and Battledores are 


recessed in the insides of the covers. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY 
THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Limited, 
50 LEADENUALL STREET, E.O. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





REDIVIVA. By Marian 


Comyn, 2 vols, 


LATE IN LIFE. By Alice 


Perrin, 2 vols. 


A GIRL OF YESTERDAY. 


By Mrs, F. Hay Newron. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


A MINE OF WEALTH. By 
Esm% Stuart, Author of ‘* Married to Order,” 
“Kestell of Greystone,” &, 3 vols. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and 


cther Stories. By Mrs, Forrester, Author of 
“Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


TREGARTHEN. By G. 


Norway, 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





JUST READY, 
Post 8vo, boards, price One Shilling net. 


ANN MORGAN’S LOVE: 


a Pedestrian Poem. 
By ARTHUR MUNBY. 

“The simple utterance of a genuine but noble 
mind, There are many poems of much more 
ambitious form which do not reach the genuine 
Pathos and beauty of ‘Ann Morgan’s Love,’ ’— 
Spectator, March 7th, 


London: Reeves & Turner, 5 Wellington Street, 


Bik KBECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
a 

CKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with fall particu- 

3, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





OSGOOD, McILV AINE and CO. beg to 
announce for publication Next Week an 
Important New Work, in 1 vol, cloth 
extra, Ios. 6d., : 


THE STORY oF 
AUSTRALASIA 


DISCOVERY, COLONISATION, AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By J. 8. LAURIE, Barrister-at-Law; Formerly 


H.M. Inspector of Schools and Director of 
Public Instruction. 


ITS 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


“Surely, in these prolific days, there is no need to indulge in the 
ambition of producing a fresh claimant for repose on a groaning shelf; 
and what book better deserves so wretched a fate than an unentertaining 
history? No! rather than earn the reputation of a Dryasdust, the writer 
has preferred to be influenced by the dictum of his sage old professor, 
Leopold von Ranke,—‘ To be interesting is everything.’ ” 





This Day ts Published. 


MADELON a Novel. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “ Pembroke,” “A New England Nun,” &c. 


Reviewing the Author’s ‘‘ Pembroke,” 


The Spectator said:— ‘Pembroke’ at once convinces and astonishes the 
the reader. It has all the vivacity of Miss Wilkins’s shorter tales, with a 
much greater massiveness of effect.” 


The Guardian.— George Eliot herself could not have done better.” 


Cloth extra, 6s. 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price £4 4s, net, in handsome half-morocco binding, gilt top. 


LONDON CHURCHES OF THE XVIIth AND 


XVIIIth CENTURIES. A Selection of the most Remarkable Ecclesiastical Buildings, including 
St. Paul’s Oathedral, erected within and around the Ancient City Walls between ths years 163) 
and 1730, from the designs of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Nicholas Hawksmoor, and 
James Gibbs. Illustrated in a series of 64 Artistic Plates, about l4in. by llin., reproduced in the 
most perfect manner from exceptionally fine Photographs, taken expressly for the work by Mr. 
Charles Latham, Accompanied by Ground Plans drawn to scale, and a variety of interesting 
details in Wood and Metal, with Historical and Descriptive Text. By Georee H. Bircu, F.S.A. 

“*Mr, Birch’s beautiful volame will delight all lovers of London, and instruct all students of architec- 
ture, by its splendid and authentic illustrations of so many of the greatest works of the greatest of 
English architects.”—Times, 

“As regards the style of production, the reputation of the publishing trade in England might with 
confidence be made to rely upon the work in any international exhibition.”—Architect, 

“It is superbly illustrated......and its sixty-four full-page plates are unsurpassed examples of the use of 
photography in book illustration.”—Daily News. 

“The historical and descriptive notes are learned, lucid, and thorough, the plates are excellent......To 
publisher as well as author we are greatly indebted for a work of the scope and the authority of the 
present one.”’—Standard. 


JUST READY, containing upwards of 300 pages, with 115 Plates, mostly Collotypes, and other 
Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s, 6d. 
For the 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Student, Craftsmen, and Amateur. Being a Comparative View of the Historical Styles from the 
Earliest Period. By Professor BanisTeR FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture in King's 
College, London, and BANISTER F, FLetcHER, A.R.I.B.A, 


‘A volume of no more than three hundred moderate pages covering the whole field of architecture 


from the Pyramids to Pall Mall...... as complete as it well can be,”—Times, 


“Will fill a void in our literatare......It is concisely written and profusely illustrated.”—Building News. 
* A handy and compact volume...... admirable alike in plan and execution.”’—National Observer. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


“An admirable Autobiography.”’—The World. 
SECOND EDITION READY ON MAY 12th. 


MY CONFIDENCES: an Auto- 


biograph'cal Sketch, addressed to my Descendants. By FREDERICK 
Locxer-Lampson. Edited by AvuGuSTINE BieRELL, Q.C., M.P. With 2 
Portraits, 8vo, lds. . 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 
To be published this month, demy 8vo, 14s. 


The LABOUR PROBLEM. By 
New Novels. 
By Mrs E. Rentoul Esler. 


THE WARDLAWS. 


By E. Rentrout Ester, Author of ** The Way of Tran:- 
gressors,” **A Maid of the Manse,” “ The Way they Loved 
at Grimpat,” &c, Crown 8yo, 68. 


By Mrs Florence M. &, Scott. 


,, GWLADYS PEMBERTON. 


By Frorence M.§. Scorr. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


On May 12th. 


On May 12t 


By James Payn. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 


GEORGE DRIFFELL. By James Parry. Crown 
8vo, 38, 6d. 


By Lord Monkswell. 


KATE GRENVILLE. 


By Lord MonxsweEt1, Member of the London County 
Council, and sometime Under-Secretary of Siate for War. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


SECOND EDITION, completing 27,000 copies, now ready. 


GLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 


By 8. R. Crockett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Th: Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘ If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, 
it is this heroic ragawuffin.” 
From the Christian World :—“ Oleg is the most fascinating specimen of the 
ficry untamed boy we have had the pleasure of meeting for many years.” 


On May 26th. 


Very shortly. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—BY W. J. LOCKE. 


A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By W. J. Locks, 


a of “At the Gate of Samaria,’’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s. 

“‘ Mr, Locke has achieved a distinct success in this novel. He bas strnck many 
smotional chords and struck them all with a firm, sure hand.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY.—BY SARAH TYTLER. 


RACHEL LANGTON: a Novel. By Saran 


TytiteR, Author of ‘Logie Town,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 63, 
“‘The book abounds in clever scenes and admirably drawn characters, and can 
be heartily recommended as one of the best novels of the year.”—Guardian, 
“One of the most remarkable stories which have been published for some 
months past.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY.—BY JOSEPH FORSTER, 


STUDIES IN BLACK AND RED: being an 


Account of s»me Celebra‘ed Crimes. By JoserH Forster, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY.—BY MRS, CAREY-HOBSON. 


AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


Carrr-Hossoy, Author of ‘‘My Farm in the Karoo,” & A New Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 33, 6d. 

“In addition to being an exciting and well-told tale, gives some excellent pic- 
tures of Boers, some ignorant, fanatical, and cruel, and others brave, virtuous, 
and God-fearing patriots.”—Manchester Courier. 

“Gives a fair idea of the work cut out for the Colonial Secretary.” —Dundee 


Courier. 
NOW READY.—BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NELL HAFFENDEN: a Novel. By Ticue 


Hoprkrxs, Author of ‘Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” &, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, price 10s. net. 

“It is not often that one finds in latter-day fiction a girl so fresh and strong 
and healthy, and at the same time so sweet and unconventional, as the heroine.” 
—Scotsman, 

“Full of sparkle. The author, in a very sprightly manner, presents us to 
a amusing visitors from the land of the Stars and Stripes.”—Literary 

orld, 

NOW READY.—BY J. E. PANTON. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES AND HOW TO 


CIRCUMVENT THEM. By Mrs. Pantoy, Author of “ From Kitchen 

to Garret,” &o. With several Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 

**Many a young bride will be grateful for the useful hints contained in this 
genial, , and very practical publication,”—@lobe, 


ee 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S List, 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


A Biography. 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


Including much information derived from New Svurces. With ‘ 
by Sheridan’s Great Grandson, the MaRQueEss oF Devexas Sa aredetion 
G.C.B. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 365 ia 


**The appearance of a new, cowplete, and carefully construc’ i 
great ttatesman and dramatist, Sheridan, is a achat conn ef ae the 
history «f the day. It may at once be said that this book takes its pla: a 
standard one. It is rich in anecdote, in ccrrespondence, in pictures of its pa a 
during the whole course of bis career, drawn from sources which hone — 
hitherto been available to any biographical author.”’—Irish Tim s, on 





NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS 
By WILHELM KUHE. 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s, 





NOW READY. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By GEORGIANA HILL, 
Author of ‘A History of English Dress,” &, 
With Frontispieces, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 





NOW READY. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. 


By the Author of “Lady Jean’s Vagaries,” 


In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA, 
By R. RAMSAY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


** A bright and telling story, which holds us completely in expectation, and 
then manages to spring a dramatic and striking dénouement on us by way of a 
fiuish,”—Literary World, 





JUST READY. 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 
By RIVINGTON PYKE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





NOW READY, 


LORD HEVER. 
By PERCY HULBURD, 
Author of “The Romance of Shere Mote,” &. 
In 2 vols, crown 8¥o, 12s, 


* A novel of considerable strength and interest, The story is well put together, 
and the dialogue is always fresh and spirited,”—Scotsman. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready, demy 4to, with 16 Photogravures illustrating 50 objects, 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, bound in buckram with gilt top, 
21s. net (limited to 250 copies for sale). Also printed entirely 
on Japanese paper, bound in half vellum, with gilt top, 52s. 6d. 
net (limited to 35 copies for sale). 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


LOAN COLLECTION OF 
PLA TS? 


EXHIBITED IN THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, MAY, 1895. 
By J. E. FOSTER, MA. and T. D. ATKINSON. 


Cambridge: 
DEIGHTON BELL & CO. and MACMILLAN & BOWES, 





WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


for the Cambridge Antiquarian Soc‘e‘y. 
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RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND C0.’S._ LIST 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ERMONS PREACHED IN THE 


PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS, 1887-95. 
By the Right Rev. E. 8. TarBor, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


ANEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Based upon the Doctrine of Evolution. 
By the Rev. J. Mornis, M.A., Vicar of Westoe, South Shields, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sarcr, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 


:<The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The Fxodus—The 
lament in Canaan—The Age of the Israelitish Monarchies—The Age 


Hetyo Ptolemies—Herodotos in Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis 
and the Fay tim—Appendices —Index, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Alpbabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical Geography and Topo- 
phical Nomenclature. With Appendices on Indian. Turkish, Slavonic, 

and German Nomenclature, and on Magyar, French Village, and English 

Village Names. 

By Isaac TaYLoR, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York, 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WORDS AN D DAYS. * 7 Fyk st P= 


Compiled by Bowyer Nicwots. With a Preface hy GrorGe SaInTsBuRy, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Just published, demy 8vo, 6d. 


LIGHT IN THE LIGHT OF GOD. 


ASermon preached in the Church of &t. Bartholomew, Brighton, before the 
English Church Union, on March 19th, 1896, 

With a Preface on the REUNION of CHRISTENDOM. 

By DanweELt Stone, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


London: 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO., 34 King St., Covent Garden. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. E. GARRETT FISHER. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS: a 


Brief History. By W. E. Garrett Fisuer. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Just ready. 





COUNT LUTZOW. 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count Lurzow, formerly Deputy for Bohemia in the Austrian Parliament. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 9:. [Just ready, 


H. MARTYN KENNARD 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the 


we History, By H, Martyn Kesnarp, With Illustrations, demy 
V0, 63, 


A FORGOTTEN OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
By Sir W. W. HUNTER. 
See the MAY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


which also contains 


TWO ARTICLE3 ON SOUTH AFRICA; 
THE THEORY OF THE LUDIOROUS, by W. 8. Litt; 
THREE ARTICLES ON NATIONAL EDUCATION; 
CZAR AND EMPEROR, by Kart Biinp; 
TORIES OR OPPORTUNISTS ? 
THE INTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE; 
THE WOMEN OF GEORGE MEREDITH; 


THE EGYPTIAN ADVANCE, by Major Grirritns; 
and other Articles, 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NEW NOVEL 


is continued in 


CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


which also contains 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES by 
HENRY JAMES—W. L. ALDEN—VIOLET HUNT—J. A. BARRY— 
ROGER POCOCK—ULARE SAVILE CLARK—F, ©, PHILIPS— 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
*.” With the May issue Chapman’s Magazine commences its Second Year, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
With Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: 


A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, 
the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the Hindu 
Kush, the Pamirs, &e. From 1884 to 1894, 


By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 


“ We can only send our reacers to a book which seems to us to be the most 
fascinating of all recent t ooks of travel.”—Spectator. 

“I: may be safely said that no book of travel more valuable in itself, or more 
delightful to read, has been issued within recent years,””"— World, 


8vo, 16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF ; 


or, Law in Christian Theology. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 


“‘ They reveal on every page the working of a mind, penetrating, unweariedly 
inquisitive, acute, and many-sided,”’—Times, 

**In its pages, replete with thought clearly and vigorously expressed, with 
acute criticism, and with illustrative quotation, the great issues pursued have 
received a worthy treatment.”—Morning Post, 

“‘Fall of mature thought, expressed in most vigorous language, and with 
great felicity of illustration. It is, of course, addressed rather to the ordinary 
reader than to the philosophic student.”— Daily News. 

** Praise must follow for many pages of genuine elcquence, for lucidity in a 
sort of writing which rarely has that merit,and for an abundance of fresh ideas,”” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“It will be welcomed over the length and breadth of the country by many a 
parish minister and many a thoughtful man.”’—Glasgow Herald, 

“A work to which the student of Christian philosopby will turn with 
sustained interest.”— Yorkshire Post. 

** Will be wellcomed by every one who wishes seriously to study the most im- 
portant problems which the mind of man can possibly contemplate. It is a 
great book.’’—Manchester Courier. 





JUST OUT, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s, 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. By General Sir 
Daniet Lysons, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, Author of 
“The Crimean War from First to Last.” 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S LYELL. Edited by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Jupp, C.B., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines, 
Being a New Edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s Student’s Ele- 
ments of Geology. With upwards of 600 Illustrations, 





With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


FRANKLIN. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. By H. D. Trart. 
“A worthy memorial of the intrepid explorer who did more than any man to 
stimulate interest in the frozen North and to develop the geography of the 
Arctic regions, eventually sacrificing his life to his unconquerable caltiien to 
discover the North-West Passage.”—Morning Post, 





With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, the Journeys 


and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Grorcr 
Borrow. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and 
Glossary, by the late Untick Rateu Burxs, Author of “A 
History of Spain.” 
“‘Nothiog better tnan the type, or than Mr. Ulick Burke’s brief notes and 
glossary, could be desired by the most enthusiastic Borrovian.”—Times, 
“ The ‘ Bible in Spain’ has never been more adequately presented than in this 
instance.”—Globe. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays 


Critical and Constructive. By THomas Mackay, Author of 

“The English Poor,” Editor of “A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 
“Mr. Mackay handles the subject with great ability...... He writes moderately 
and sensibly, and shows a thorough grasp of the subject.”"—Scotsman, 


A New University Extension Manual. 


SHAKSPERE AND His PREDECESSORS. 


By FREDERICK 8. BOAS, M.A., 
Formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
*,* Tbis book is sold either as one of the volumes of the series of University 
Extension Manuals, edited by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews University 
(crown 8vo, 6s.), or as a Library Book (large crown &vo, 73, 6d.) 
“It is impossible to part with this work without a word of cordial congratula- 
tion to the author on the vigour of his style, the originality of some of his views 
and theories, and the painstaking appreciation he has brought to bear on his 
subject.”—Morning Post, 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


Crown 8vo, 20s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR GREECE 
AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with New Set of Maps expressly engraved 
on a large scale for this Work. 


Printed on specially light thin paper. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER 


A Romance. By A. E. W. Masoy, Author of “ A Romance of Wastdale.” 3 
ACADEMY.—“ The author writes in a way admirably suited to his romantic 
theme, and the main incidents are strong and impres-ive...... Every page bears 
evidence not of knowledge only, but of knowledge kindled into fire.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THEO. DOUGLAS. 


A BRIDE ELECT. By Theo. Douglas. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. ByFf. Marion 
Orawrorp. Orown 8vo, 6s. a 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Crawford has written stories richer in incident and 
more powerful in intention, but we do not think that he has bandled more 
deftly or shown a more delicate insight into tendencies that go towards making 
come of the more spiritual tragedies of life.’’ 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.— New Volume. 
HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Irish Life. By 


Samuet Lover. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crown 8y0, 3s, 6d. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR BURY. 
RICHELIEU. By Richard Lodge, M.A., 


formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Professor of 
History in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
MORNING POST.—“ A piece of solid and usefal work, the result of much 
study and of careful arrangement of materials,” 




















Extra Orown 8vo, 7s, 6d 


RIVERSIDE LETTERS: a Continuation 


of “ Letters to Marco.” By Georce D, Lesiiz, R.A. With Illustrations 
by the Author. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ All who have made the acquaintance of the * Letters to 
Marco’ will be prepared to welcome the continuation of these simple but delight- 
ful studies of rural sights and sounds wherewith the accomplished writer is wont 
to beguile his peaceful retirement by the Thames side.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Witttam Kyicut. To be completed in 16 
volume, Vols. I., II., and III., Globe 8vo, 5s. each, 
Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. Manvsse. 
GUARDIAN.—" This new edition will for a long time to come be for all serious 
students the definite edition cf Wordsworth—the most complete, the best 
euipped with critical apparatas, and the most convenient for use and reference.” 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J. R. Green. Vol. VI. Puritan England, 1642-1660. The Revolution, 
1660-1683. Globe 8vo, 5s. To be completed in 8 volumes. 








Globe 8vo, 7:. 6d. 


POEMS. By Cecil Frances Alexander 
(C.F.A.) Edited, with a Preface, by Witt1AM ALEXANDER, D.D., Oxon.; 
LL.D., Dublin; D.O.L., Oxon.; Archbishop of Armagh; and Lord Primate 
of All Ireland. 





Globe 8vo, 33, 6d. 


GOD'S GARDEN: Sunday Talks with Boys. 


By the Rev. W. J. Foxett, M.A., B.Mus. (Lond.), Minor Caron of Canterbury 
Cathedral, With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE—New Volume. 
ECCLESIASTES AND THE WISDOM OF 


SOLOMON. Edited, with an Iutroduction and Notes, by RicHarp G, 
Mou ton, M.A, (Camb.) 16mo, 2s. 6d. 











In 2 vole, Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 


SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By Anprew Dick- 
son WuITs, late President and Professor of History at Cornell University. 


REDUCED IN PRIOE. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 
Reminiscences and Researches in ay eta By Rev. J. O. ATKIN- 


sox, D.C.L, Canon of York. With Maps and Illustrations, Extra Orown 
8vo, reduced from 8s, 6d. net to 5s, net. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD WHITBY; or, 


Historical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby Records. By Rev. J. C. ATKIN- 
son, D.C.L,, Canon of York. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, reduced 
from 6s, net to 33. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








Seale of Charges for Adbertisements, 


OvTSIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











re aoeenes £10 10 0] Narrow Column ........ wenveeeees BODO 

Half-Page ... 5 5 0| Half-Column ... ie BOE: @ 

Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column.......... bebahece 017 6 
ComPANIEs. 

Owbaidle Pawze...i10500.s00ceseesehee £1414 0| Inside Page ..... picincensioaniennts £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








————_—___ 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’8 List. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. E, F, KNIGHT. 
MADAGASCAR IN WAR TIME: the Rx. 


periences of the Times Special Correspondent wi . 
French Invasion of 1895, By E. = ico pA Lott durin the 
Ewpires Meet,” &c. With 16 Illustrations and Map, 8yo, 12s, 6d, ere Threg 


* These chapters, dealing with a singular episode of ial hi 
fare, are valuable not merely because they penser Recep pry ry and wat. 
writer and observer, the events of the campaign as secn from the H my practised 
as gis ing extremely candid and clear-sighted views of the native and the] side, bat 
combatants in the campaign.”—Scotsman,  Kuropear 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY, 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By Wutiay 


Epwarp HartTpore Lecry., 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


“« Mr. Lecky has produced an admirable book, full of ri 

tion, drawn from a livivg fountain of observation and re ve" fugges- 
held the glass up to the future with no timorous hand. He bids us I = —~ 
becomiog gravity at the slippery and treacherous, if inevitable ath, with 
which we are moving, and if ‘ Qas:andra’ can be read in between the i sony 
—- and if eg : ey tone and @ sense of half-despair in his wothe 

is 9 - rie 5 
se say that the facts are not with him as well as the logic,”—Pall Mall 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THE SHAH, 
PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION, 


By the Right Hon. Grorer N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “ iai 
Asia,” “Problems of the Far East,” &. With 9 Maps, 8 ee aie 
Llustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, ate ne: 
*,* This book, issued in 1892, contains an accurate forecast of th ituati 
and, among many other Illustrations, the following othe Batrenss ene snaios, 
Shah Abdul Azim (the Scene of the Assassination) and Portraits of the Valk 
(now Shah), the Zil-es-Sultan, and the Naib-es-Sultanch (sons of the late Shah), and 
the Amin-es-Sultan (the Grand Vizier). P 
** This work embodies all that is known, and nearly everything that i 
able, about on were It is fullof the charm of sincere prs ert the 
narration...... e illustrations a'one would leave a lively image of life i 
Oriental of Oriental lands.” —Standard, a 


THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIO. 


PIANS: being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893, By 
J. TuzoporE Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8, With a Chipier by Prof, H. Dy, 
MULLER, on the Inscriptions from Yeha and Aksum, and an Appendix on the 
Morphological Character of ths Abyssinians, by J. G. Garson, M.D, V.P.AL 
With 8 Plates and 65 illustrations in the Text. New Edition, With a New 
Preface, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


*,* Mr. Bent's expedition took him over the ground of the recent conflicts between 
the Italian and Abyssinian troops. 

















GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, THE LIFE 


AND LETTERS OF, Written and Edited by his Wire. With Portrait and 
2 Illustrations. Second Edition, 8vo, 15s, j 


The impresion which this monograph—it is written “with no !ess delicacy than 
self-restraint—leaves with the reader may be gathered up in the words which Mr, 
GLADSTONE wrote about Mr. Romanes, when tidings reached him of his death :— 
* He was one of the men whom the age specially requires for the investigation and 
solution of its especial difficulties, and for the conciliation and harmony of interests 
between which a fictitious rivalry has been created.’”—Standard. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. By H. River 


Hagearp, Author of “She,” ‘ Allan Quatermain,” &, With 15 Llustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 63. 

‘* Every chapter has either a sensation or the promise of a sensation to keep 
your attention alive and alert; while these sensations are so varied, unoxpcected, 
and thrilling that you feel like a child staring wide-eyed at the incongruous and 
inexhaustible turu-out of a conjuror’s bat. In one word, ‘ Heart of the World’ 
is an ideal boy’s book, for a boy’s imagination bas not only the appetite but the 
digestion of an ostrich,”—Illustrated London News, 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


A HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF 


CASAR. By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Marton College, 
Oxford, and H. D. Lerau, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Colleze, 
Oxford. With 9 Lithograph Maps, 12 Maps and Plans in the Text, and 
numerous Illustrations from Archwological Sources, Orown 8v0, 78. 6d. 


LAYS AND VERSES. By Nimmo Canistis. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











THE FLOWER-SELLER: a Book of Poems. 


By Lady Linpsay. Orown 8vo, 53. 


GRAPHICAL CALCULUS. By Arruur H. 


Barxer, B.A., B.Sc., Senior Whitworth Scholar 18y5, late Assistant to thé 
Professor of Engineering, Yorkshire Oollege, Leeds. With an Introduction 
by Jouw Goopman, A.M.I.C.E., Professor of Engineering at the Yorkshire 
College, Victoria University. With 61 Diagrams, crown 8v0, 48. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Britain’s Foreign Policy. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 


POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; ‘ Officier de 1’ Instruc- 
tion Publique,” France; Author of ‘Oommentaries on the History of 
England,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

“There was certainly room for a work treating in a concise form of the foreign 
relations of Great Britain, and no one can deny that Professor Burrows has 
many qualifications for the task, His work shows both ability and knowledge of 
the subject, aud is written in a clear and interesting siyle.”— Academy. 





Next Week at all Booksellers’. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 


THE ROMAN SCHISM. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The Morse Lectures of 1895. 


THE WHENCE AND THE 


WHITHER OF MAN. A Brief History of his Origin and Development 
throngh Conformity to Environment. By Joun M, Trier, Professor of 
Biology, Amherst College, U.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s, net, 


The County Histories of Scotland. 


FIFE AND KINROSS. By /nras J. G. 


Mackay, LL.D., Sheriff «cf these Counties. Demy Svo, with 2 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


England and Egypt. 


UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW Haaa@arp, D.S.0. With a Portrait, Second Edition, 
erown Syo, 63. 
“4 rattling book of adventure......A book to be read and enjoyed,”—Daily 
Chronivzle, 





Sir S. Ferguson’s Life. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON IN THE 


IRELAND OF HIS DAY. By Lady Freravson, Author of “The Irish 
before the Conquest,” ** Life of William Reeves, D.D.,” &. With Portraits, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
“ A capital biography...... By a skilful use of Sir Samuel’s writings, and of his 
letters to his friends, you obtain an adequate idea of his many-sided character 
and of his noble qualities.”—Black and White, 


New Work by Dr. Robert Munro. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA AND DALMATIA. With an Account of the 
Proceedings of the Oongress of Archzologists and Anthropologists held at 
Sarajevo in 1894, By Ropert Munro, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of 
“The Lake Dwellings of Europe,” ‘* Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings,” &c, 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
“Dr. Munro has indeed produced a book worthy of the subject and of his own 
reputation, a work of unending interest to archseologists, and one with consider- 
able attraction as a picture of scenery and a record of travel.” —Notes and Queries, 





The Life of Professor Blackie. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. A Bio- 


graphy. By Anna M. Stoppart, New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 
crown 80, 62. 


Lieut.-Colonel Conder’s New Work. 


THE BIBLE AND THE EAST. By 


Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conver, R.E., LL.D., D.O.L., M.R.A.S,, Author of ** Tent 
Work in Patestine,’’ &c. With Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 5s, 

“A remarkably able ani suggestive volume......written in a broad and reverent 
fpirit, and with the view of letting the reader know what the explorations of 
a Holy Land have to tell on the meaning and naratives of the Bible.”—Christian 

ews, 





D. Storrar Meldrum’s New Book. 


GREY MANTLE AND GOLD 


FRINGE. By Davip StorRaR Metprum, Author of “The Story of Mar- 
grédel.” Qrown 8vo, 63, 
“The new school of Scottish fiction has certainly produced nothing better, 
All through there is evidence of virile and nervous power.”—Glasgow Herald. 





The Celtic Renascence. 


THE LOST PIBROCH, and other 


Sheiling Stories. By Nem Munro. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A book which deserves success, Strong, original, picturesque, it has that 
touch of genius which defies analysis, and must be felt to be realised.” —Bookman, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S New Novel, 
THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN, 
ts now ready, in 2 vols., 10s. net; and at 
all Libraries. 


Also now ready, 2 vols., 10s. net, and at 
every Livary, THE HARDING 
SCANDAL, 4y FRANK BARRETT. 


“In the craft of ‘piling up the agony,’ Mr. Frank Barrett may confidently be 
pronounced a past-master.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


JUSTIN MctCARTHY’S New Novel, THE 
RIDDLE RING, well be ready on 
May 16th, in 3 vols., 15s. net; and at 
every Library. 


MARK TWAIN’S New Romance.—PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
JOAN OF ARO, dy the Sieur Louis 
de Conte, edited by Mark Twain, with 
12 Lllustrations by F. V. Du Mond, wilt 
be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 
decorated, 6s. 


New Novel by the Author of “ The Downfall.” 
ROME, éy £. ZOLA, translated by E. 
A. Vizetelly, will be ready on May i2th, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LOUIS STEVENSON’S Last Novel, 
WEIR OF HERMISTON, wii be 


ready on May 20th, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


DICK DONOVAN’S New Detective Book, 
RIDDLES READ, zs now ready, post 


8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ERNEST GLANVILLE’S New Book, 
KLOOF YARNS, wll be ready on 


May 11th, crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; 
cloth, ts. 6d. 


TRAVEL AND TALK, 1885-93-95: One 
Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America, New Zealand, Australia, 
Tasmania, Ceylon, the Pacific Isles. By the Rev. H.R. Haweis, M.A. With 
Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. [May 28th. 


HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART 
HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1896). With Sketches, 1s. 


ACADEMY NOTES contains this year, as usual, a number of important copy- 
right Pictures, by Members and Associates of the Royal Academy, which will not 
be found in any other publication, 

ACADEMY NOTES is distinguished from all its imitators by presenting on 
the opening day a summary of the contents of the Exhibition and Illustrations 
of the principal Pictures, all arranged in their order as they hang on the walls 


of Burlington House. 
THE PARIS SALON (1896). With 400 
NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


Sketches, 3:. 
A CROWN OF STRAW. By Atizn Upwarp. 


‘A story of surpassing interest, a pure drama of a very high order of 
excellence.””—Scotsman, 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK. By Riccarpo 


STEPHENS. 
“A remarkable story, unconventional, and of absorbing interest.” —Echo. 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Roserr 


Barr. With 8 Illustrations, 
‘¢Mr, Barr has never told a better story.”—Queen. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A LIVING LIE. By Pavt Bourcrr. Trans- 


lated by Jouw DE VILLIERS. i 
“The work itself is an education; the very greatest novel of analysis and 
character France has produced since Balzac.”—Vanity Fair. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. Crank Rosset. 


‘Remembering that Clark Russell now ranks a3 a veteran novelist, it is 
pleasant to bear testimony to the fact that he seems to have saved his best wine 
to the last. ‘The Oonvict Ship’ is, take it from stem to stern, the best work he 
has yet turned out.”—Punch. 
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THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION (EGYPT 


AND CHALDZA). New and Revised Edition. By Professor MasPERo. 
Edited by the Rev. Professor Sarce. Translated by M. L.McCrure. With 
Map and over 470 Illustrations, including Three Coloured Plates. Demy 4to 
(approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24, 
Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt 
‘nd Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latest date. ; 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN. The Scenery and 


Splendours of the United Kingdom. Specially approved by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. Consisting of 196 Photo. reproductions of the most note- 
worthy scenes in these islande, with accompanying text, This isan édition 
de luze, and isfbeautifully got-up. Large 4to, £1 Is 


THE CONVERSION OF THE HEPTARCHY. 


By the Right Rev. G. F Browne. B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, 
with several Illustrations, c!oth boards, 3s. 


TRACES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND 


ROMAN LAW IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Hicks, D.D., D.C.L. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


SERMONS ON THE PENTATEUCH. By 
the tate Very Rev. Ropert Payne Smiru, Dean of Canterbury. With a 
Memoir >f the Author by M Parne SmirH. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


CHURCH HISTORY IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S 


REIGN. By the Rev. MonracuE Fow.en, M.A., Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Caiterbury. Small post 8vo cloth boards, 33 


AUTHORSHIP OF DEUTERONOMY, THE. 
Second Edition, with brief Notice of Dr. Driver’s Commentary. By Sir 
Wituam Morr, K.O.8.1L, LL.D.. D.O.L., Ph.D. (Bonon.). Small post 8vo, 
paper cover 4d,; limp cloth. 6d, 


THE CONTINUITY OF THE HOLY 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By the Right Rev G. F. Browse, 
B.D., Bishop of Stepney, Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONU- 


MENTS.—THE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. By the late GrorcE SmiTH. 
Edited and brought up to date by the Rev. Professor A H. Sarce. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


—THE GREEK EPIC. By Professor G. O. W. Ware, With Map, fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, for School Prizes, &¢ Crown 8vo, on Hand-made 
Paper. top edges gilt, buckram boards, 5s, ; calf, 73 6d, 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: 


Platonism. By the Rev. T. B,. Strona, M.A,. Christ Church, Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: Neo- 


latonism. By the Rev, ©. Biaa, D.D., Christ Church, Oxford, Fcap. 
vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


AUGUSTINE AND HIS COMPANIONS. By 


the Right Rev. G. F, Browne, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 
8vo, c!oth boards, 2s, 


ENGLAND’S MISSION TO INDIA. Some 


Impressions from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev, ALFRED Barry. 
D.D., D.0.L, Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. 


A. H. Saycr, Professor of Assyriology. Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, 
buckram boards, 4s. 

This book is the first to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and 
unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also 
contains a recent and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists 
bearing cn Palestine, 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE 


VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Saycr, Queen’s 

College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s, 6d. 

- A rcally valuable and important work; perhaps the best which Professor 
Sayce has yet written.”—Academy,. 


VERSES. By Cnurrstina G. Rossertt. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the 
Deep.” Small post 8vo, printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d.; iimp roan, 5s.; Levantine, 63,6d.; limp German calf, 7s. ; 
limp morocco, 72, 6d. 


ECCE HOMO, ECCE REX. Pages from the 


Story of the Moral Conquests of Christianity. By the late Mrs. RuNDLE 
CuaRLES, Author of “The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; buckram boards, 4s, 


JOAN THE MAID: Deliverer of England 


and France. By the late Mrs. RuNDLE CuaRr.es, Author of “ The Chronicles 
of the Schéaberg-Cotta Family,’’ Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 33, 6d. 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother 


of Our Lord. By the late Mrs. RunpLe CuarLes, Author of ‘* The 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Ootta Family.”” Small post 8vo, printed in red 
and black, cloth boards, 2s, 
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